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“Two Lessons” 


oes: aid the Vice President. bs the Superintendent, “‘your report 

on operating in snow this year compared with other years shows two 
things. First, it pays to have adequate snow fighting equipment, and . 
second, it pays to dip and bake armatures and field coils. All we need ? 
is one additional snow sweeper and improved facilities ee eipEine and i 
baking.” 
“Yes, sir,” replied Joe. 2 é ne A ain ie ; fi 
“Well,” continued the Wie President, ae oie: we. pick out a aa 
fairly good motor from the bunch we are replacing with _ Westinghouse ie 
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snow sweeper for a snow fighting machine, we want rugg 2 
tors and control, and if you give me what I want it v be catches “aa 
HL control and 547 slow-speed motors. The passenger equipment. will a; 
have a clear road behind that outfit.”” “2 SERB yt) , es 


“Nothing doing, Boss,” ened Joe. “If we want a real reliable mace 4 
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“All right, Joe,” ad the ae Presi ident. ‘ “AllI want is s results and. om 


this means uninterrupted service in the. most economical manner.” 
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Chicago Court Takes Novel 

View of Crowding Case 

DECISION. which is of particular concern to 
transportation companies as setting a dangerous 
precedent for additional cause of liability, was recently 
announced by the Appellate Court of Cook county, 
The opinion is abstracted in this week’s issue 
of the JOURNAL. The court holds, in brief, that if street 
car companies accept too many passengers and suffer 
cars to become badly overcrowded they must be held 
responsible for any accident or injury which results 
directly from the inevitable, foreseeable effects of such 
overcrowding. It distingushes this case from a previous 


ruling in the Massachusetts ‘courts where a passenger 


assumed a certain amount of risk by entering a car 


_ which was already crowded. 


The equity of the precedent established in the Cook 
county decision would appear to hinge on the question 


. whether transportation companies are able to prevent 
.overcrowding. Were the European system of limiting 


the number of passengers to a car in vogue here, we 
could more readily understand why a company should 


‘be penalized for accidents resulting from an excess load. 


However, in the absence of such regulations, which 


might properly be imposed by the authorities if the © 


riding public were so inclined, we cannot but believe 
that this court stretched a point against the utility com- 
pany. It is probably true that many companies through- 
out the United States have not been able, for financial 


‘reasons beyond their control, to keep up with the 


requirements for additional cars. This has resulted in 
unusual crowding of existing equipment, jand while 


laboring under this handicap the utilities should. not 


have questions of liability interpreted too strictly 
against them. We are pleased to note that the com- 
pany defendant in the above case is endeavoring to have 


the decision set aside and a rehearing granted. 


Americans Will 
Pay for Luxury | 
RECENT news item to the effect that the French 
wife of one of our overseas veterang suffered tem- 
porary nervous prostration because she could not make 


ends meet on her husband’s salary throws a serio-comic © 


light upon the typical extravagance of the American 
contrasted with the equally typical frugality of the 
Frenchman. When the young wife in question was 
being examined at the hospital, she kept repeating that 
it was not right that the meat of persons in her station 
Instead of being 


_ adjudged insane, she was complimented for her clarity 


in seeing that it is just this sort of vainglory that adds 


unnecessarily to the cost of living. 
But we are not telling this story to point a moral 
as to thrift. We consider the American people past 


cure on that score, and that being so, why not “play 


_ up” to this craving for luxury and comfort in the way 


that all other sales interests do? That the American 
will pay a special price for a special ride if speed is 
an important ingredient is brought home to us again 
and again in studying traffic right here in New York. 
It is a fact that many thousands of people who travel 
daily between New York and Brooklyn voluntarily pay 
two fares instead of one merely to save a few minutes. 
The trolley car passing over the Brooklyn Bridge would 
bring them ten minutes later to the same destination in 
downtown Manhattan. It is not because their minutes 
are so precious—watch ’em at.a scoreboard next sum- 
mer—but because the American is eternally itching to 
keep moving on the fastest vehicle in sight. So if there 
is a moral to be derived from the shocking discovery 
of our welcome citizeness from France, it is that the 
American rider will willingly pay a higher fare if some 
tangible improvement in the service goes with it. Those 
who are considering more trolley service or auxiliary 
motor-bus service, please take notice! 


Ford’s Railway Car Still 
in Experimental Stage 

T WILL be some time before Henry. Ford’s street 

car will be seen on the city streets in regular pas- 
senger service. We do not say that he will not ulti- 
mately succeed in developing a car that will operate 
on rails satisfactorily, but from present knowledge 
of his project, we do not think that the. competition 
offered will be overwhelming to the modern electric 
car, as has been so freely predicted. 

However, we can see a real field for the interurban 
car which is now nearing completion and which is 
described elsewhere in this issue. There has already 
been found a field for gasoline-engine propelled cars 
in local passenger service on branch-line steam roads 
where the volume of traffic does not warrant the 
use of a regular train. This Ford car will probably 
ultimately form a valuable addition to the equipment 
now available for this character of service and per- 
haps an improvement over present types of self-pro- 
pelled cars, owing to its lighter weight and the pros- 
pects for dependable service and low price which the 
Ford production methods and policies imply. We can 
readily imagine that the Ford interurban may prove 
a real boon to the steam roads. It may even find 
application on some new interurban projects as a tem- 
porary expedient to postpone the investment in over- 
head and substation equipment until traffic has built 
up to a density to justify the greater investment for 
the sake of more economical operation. But it stretches 
our imagination rather severely to picture the Ford 
street car, running on rails, as presenting such a 
great advantage as to spell the “doom of the electric 
street car.” 
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Nevertheless we are glad that Mr. Ford is planning 
to build a city car after he finishes his present in- 
terurban car. If it should be possible for such a car 
to operate at a lower cost per car-mile than the modern 
electric street car, then the street railway companies 
would be the first to welcome its arrival. Who would be 
in better position to operate such cars than the present 
companies, having the tracks already available and the 
knowledge of handling traffic? But until such a car 
is built predictions on its possibilities are idle. 


‘Clear Cut Decision 

Determines Fares in Chicago 

S THE streets are for the use of all citizens of 
Avge state. the question of rates of fare is not 
one of local concern, merely, or of local politics.” In 
this pointed sentence we find the keynote to the sound 
views of the Illinois Supreme court as expressed in 
the Chicago Surface Lines fare case which was ab- 
stracted in last week’s issue of the JOURNAL. The 
decision was a sweeping victory for the companies, 
reversing the lower court and sustaining the liberal 
stand taken by the members of the Public Utilities 
Commission. It gave little consolation to the muni- 
cipal authorities who have been insisting on the in- 
violability of the 5-cent fare provisions in the contract 
ordinances. ‘ 

While the Supreme Court had previously taken the 
positive stand that the general assembly had never 
relinquished to municipalities the power to regulate 
rates of fare, the. city lawyers contended that the 
Chicago situation was different becausé the ordinance 
creating the contract was adopted under a special law. 
This position, the court said, is untenable. 

The city also expressed the fear that its rights to 
55 per cent of the net receipts would be jeopardized 
by the establishment of .the principle that the com- 
mission would have authority also to lower the rates 
of fare. On this point the court said: “The General 
Assembly has the power and is charged with the duty 
to see that rates of fare in the use of streets are 
reasonable within the limit, on the one hand, of a 
fair return to the railway company and reasonable 
compensation for the service rendered, and the interest 
of the city cannot affect the exercise of that power 
and duty.” 

Perhaps the most important feature of the deci- 
sion so far as Illinois utilities are concerned is that 
in which the Supreme Court dismisses the objection 
that the commission had no authority to fix a tem- 
porary rate based upon increased operating expenses, 
and could only make a change upon a full hearing 
and examination which would demonstrate what a per- 
manent rate ought to be. Some outside authorities 
had expressed the opinion that the Illinois utilities 
act was defective in this particular. The court holds 
that the commission has full authority to provide for 
emergency orders. It sets aside the contention that 
the city did not have a reasonable opportunity to be 
heard and says the commission would be justly charge- 
able with neglect of duty if it had not taken prompt 
action to save the companies from bankruptcy at a 
time when the employees had secured a considerable 
increase in wages following a strike. 

The Illinois Public Utilities Commission has estab- 
lished a reputation for fair dealing with the public, 
employees and utilities alike. At a time when service 


was brought to a standstill because the platform men 
were insisting that they were not receiving a living 
wage, the commission acted as arbitrator and brought 
about an adjustment of the difficulty. This settlement 
was pleasing to the employees and to the public. A 
prompt adjustment of fares brought relief to the 
companies, yet when the amount of revenue produced 
by the increased fares appeared excessive, the rates 
were again lowered. The companies are still insisting 
that the interests of investors were not properly taken 
care of because the temporary valuation figures are 
too low. However, they are not discouraged by the 
outlook. Several recent decisions of the state’s highest 
court have strengthened the position taken by the 
commission, and it is expected that when the present 
valuation proceedings are concluded substantial justice 
will be done. 
higher fare petition for political purposes are finding 
that innuendo and threats have failed to swerve either 
the utility commissioners or the courts. 


Mass Production of 
Car-Miles Cuts Overhead 


HE savings in fuel and labor afforded by modern 
one-man car operation are so satisfying that one is 


hardly inclined to look for other economies; “sufficient — 


unto the day is the good thereof’—to “optimize” an 
old proverb. However, one cannot stop the enthusiasts 
from digging out other sources of saving. Not all track 
engineers will see.eye to eye with J. C. Thirwall, for 
example, as regards the reduction in track upkeep to be 
expected from safety cars; but even they cannot deny 
the arithmetical fact that if you double the car mileage 
without increasing the tonnage going over the rail your 
track maintenance charge per car-mile will be cut in 
half! So, too, if the total tax charges per car-mile 
amount to 3 cents now, they will be close to 1.5 cents per 
car-mile when the output of car-miles is doubled. With- 
out multiplying examples, it is clear that overhead and 
similar over-all charges per car-mile must decrease in 
approximate proportion to increase of car-miles pro- 
duced. 

Of course, if the revenues failed to increase while 
the total overhead and other over-all charges remained 
stationary, there would be no advantage in splitting up 
these expenses among a greater number of units. 
Fortunately, it is the common experience of safety-car 


operators that the earnings per car-mile of the smaller 


car tend to equal those of the larger ear. In one 
specific case, the big cars were averaging 31 cents with 
ro margin for. overhead! When the safety cars began 
in the same town with 100 per cent more miles they 
earned only 20 cents. but even this was already 5 cents 
above operating expenses and taxes!’ Within one year, 
the thirty-two-passenger car was earning as much per 
mile as the forty- to forty-four passenger car, leaving 
a margin of 16 cents on twice as many miles for fixed 
charges and that almost obsolete dividend declaration, 
It is thus evident that mass production of car-miles by 
means of light-weight automatic cars also cuts over- 
head and foreign departmental charges appreciably, the 
only exception being that comparatively small propor- 
tion of taxes based upon gross earnings. After all, 
then, those who assert that safety-car operation cuts 
costs all along the line have in their favor the ,experi- 
ence of Henry Ford and others who have mastered the 
secret of mass production. 


Meanwhile those who have opposed the 


pate 


stock to operate on it. 
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Making a Park Pay_ 
_ Means Making It Good 
N TESTIFYING before the Federal Electric Rail- 


| [ways Commission last summer, T. E. Mitten’s repre- 


sentative pointed to the success which had been at- 
tained in operating an amusement park in Philadelphia 
by spending the necessarily large sums of money re- 
quired to secure excellence in entertainment. In this 


_ issue is presented a story about the success gained 


in New Orleans with Spanish Fort Park, a story which 
reaffirms the thought that it is the well conducted, 


_ high grade park which pays its way. The public seems 


> 


surely to appreciate good things. 


The well kept park 
offering clean, wholesome amusement of a superior 
character wins out. And any park which does not 


_ pay its own way should be closed, for the days have 


passed when it can be figured that a park deficit is 
justified by the additional riding which it induces on 
the cars. The margin of profit on the car ride, usually 
a long one to a park, is too small to pay any part 
of the park expense. As long as the: park can be 
made to break even, just that long may it be considered 
a worth while traffic stimulator. 

There is also a vast difference between good park 
management and extravagance in securing attractions. 
In other words, to operate a park on a profitable basis 
requires the exercise of very careful judgment. At 
best the street car parks are not abundant money 
_makers. The railway operators who have them on their 
hands as part of the inheritance of earlier less wise 
‘days in the industry, can perhaps improve the park 
showing by applying the principles which Mr. Brown 
in New Orleans has found pertinent. But the theorems 
of park management presented should not-be taken 


_ as an inducement to start any new park as subsidiaries 


of the street railway business, for the experience has 
often been disappointing. 


Staten Island Insists 

Upon an Answer 

N STATEN ISLAND, New York’s island borough, 

there is a receiver with a railroad and no rolling 
Assuming at first that he 
would have to run the railroad, the receiver said he 
knew nothing about railroading. He even wondered why 
he had been appointed. Later, it turned out that he did 
not need to know anything about railroading. The 


_ receiver had assumed too much at the start. 


In like manner the residents of the territory for- 
merly served by the Staten Island Midland Railway 
assumed too much at the start. They signified to the 
city their willingness to pay a 7-cent fare. Then they 
signified their willingness to pay a 10-cent fare. A 
delegation from Staten Island even made the perilous 
trip to Manhattan on the municipal ferry to tell the 
Mayor that the residents were willing to pay a 10- 
cent fare. 

Only those feel who have suffered. Cars are still 
running in Brooklyn. Even if they were not the Mayor 
has a nice limousine and there are obliging policemen 
on the Williamsburg bridge to speed the city’s chief 


executive on his way from Brooklyn to Manhattan. 
The Mayor told the delegation from Staten Island he 


didn’t intend to be bamboozled. One of the Staten 
Islanders then had the temerity to ask Controller Craig 
if he had ever ridden in the municipal buses on Staten 
Island. For this lese-majesté the speaker was told to 


tell the receiver to go to the federal court and have 
that court vacate the receivership. “Then we will 
apply to the State Court for a receiver, and if the 
application is granted the city. will operate the road.” 
As if Staten Island hasn’t had enough of paternalism! 
What with the municipal ferry and the municipal buses 
and now the threat of a municipal railway, the dele- 
gates went away sad. They are thinking things over.. 

But the delegation is possessed by a single idea. 
That idea is to get the cars back. A single idea 
in an individual is likely to degenerate into hallucina- 
tion. But when a number of people are moved to 
action by a single idea, events ‘take strange form. 
Carrie Nation, an individual with a single idea, be- 
came a pest. Several thousand less militant Carrie 
Nations with a single idea put across prohibition. Those 
who have been on Staten Island—and stayed there 
any length of time—will readily appreciate why Staten 
Islanders do not intend to remain content with turning 
toward teleology as possibly offering an answer to the 
abandoned service riddle. 


Complete Electrification 
Along Atlantic Seaboard Urged 


HE plan of unifying the power supply of the entire 

northeastern seaboard region and at the same time 
electrifying all the railroads therein, was under dis- 
cussion last week in the midwinter convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. That part 
of the paper and discussion which pertains to electric 
railways is printed on another page of this issue. This 
is a national proposition. The government is requested 
to finance its investigation. Questions will be asked all 
over the country and electric railway men will have to 
answer many of these. While the plan as a whole 
involves large aggregations of power supply and large 
or universal application of electricity to industry, it 
also involves, and may largely be made possible by, the 
complete electrification of the railways of the entire 
area. Local interests may see the problem more acutely, 
but the industry as a whole must solve it. 

The estimated combined economic benefit of the plan 
is so great as to compel interest. If the preliminary 
figures are borne out by more complete investigation, 
the original cost at present prices of the whole tripartite 
plan is about $1,240,000,000 and the annual saving or 
return is $300,000,000 or over 24 per cent. Any plan 
which is seriously said to pay for itself in four years is 
worth examination. The agencies which may make this 
possible should share in the benefits. And the first 
question is, is it feasible? The electric railway must 
answer a Jarge part of that question. The plan involves 
much greater economy in the use of coal, largely reduced 
coal haulage, and increased efficiency in use of power. 
The electric railway’s part is to increase efficiency and 
economy of rail transportation and consequent greater 
efficiency of the use of coal and reduced coal haulage, as 
well as the more efficient use of the physical plant or 
fixed investment. It may involve much standardization 
of equipment of all sorts and many changes in operat- 
ing methods and agreements, and joining hands of local 
and trunk line systems. We cannot now foresee or name 
the many points which may come up and have to be 
solved to make it possible. The spirit of the discussion 
in the Institute convention was that it is possible and 
necessary. If it is a good thing, it will ultimately be 
done and it can be financed. 
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BY WALTER JACKSON 


Consulting Engineer 


electric car and the motor bus through the medium 

of specific examples taken from both foreign and 
American circumstances, it occurs to the writer that the 
spirit in which he approaches this inquiry could not be 
set forth to better advantage than in the words of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s poem entitled: 


THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 


The Mountain and the Squirrel 

Had a quarrel; 

And the former called the latter “Little Prig’’; 
Bun replied: 

“You are doubtless very big, 

“But all sorts of things and weather 

“Must be taken in together 

“To make up a year, 

“And a sphere. 

“And I think it no disgrace 

“To occupy my place. 

“If I’m not so large as you, 

“You’re not so small as I, 

“And not half so spry. 

“Tl not deny ‘you make 

“A very pretty squirrel track; 

“Talents differ: All is well and wisely put; 
“If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
“Neither can you crack a nut.” 


This poem by the Sage of Concord has an apposite- 
ness for today that is almost uncanny. We have been 
calling the motor-bus, particularly the jitney type, some- 
thing stronger than “Little Prig’”; but it has continued 
to occupy a place, although it is hardly fair to make a 
pretty motor-bus track on the electric railway’s back! 
Above and beyond all are the facts that, while the elec- 
tric-railway mountain is the one to carry the forests of 
passengers, its inability to be half so spry leaves many a 
transportation nut that can be cracked only by the 
motor-bus. 

As a people renowned for practicality, are we going to 
permit the wastefulness of competition between car and 
bus, or are we going to follow the sensible plan of put- 
ting all popular-price transportation under one co-or- 
dinating head? 


[: TRYING to set forth the respective fields of the 


UNFAIR: COMPETITION SHOULD Nor OBSCURE 
Bus ADVANTAGES 


The American electric railway man can hardly be 
blamed for feeling hostile toward the motor-bus, be- 
cause practically all bus operation in the United States 
has been unjustly competitive and not co-operative. He 
has heard a lot about the flexibility of the motor-bus, 
but the only kind of flexibility that has come to his 
notice has been flexibility in quitting when the going 
is bad and the takings are poor, or flexibility in shorten- 
ing runs and raising fares when the opportunity of- 
fered. 

He has heard a lot, also, about the ability of the 
motor-bus to take short cuts via diagonal avenues or to 
make use of nearby parallel streets, but he notes grimly 
that the motor-bus prefers to use already congested 
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highways, because it is easier to steal than to create | 


traffic. } rt 
Then, too, he has been told that the motor-bus is the ~ 


ideal vehicle for reaching isolated communities, but alas, — 


the actual jitney operator seems too timid to venture 
into open country, for he has'a habit of turning back 
even before reaching the electric railway terminus. 

In brief, the nut-cracking advantages of the motor- 
bus are rarely displayed by the irresponsible jitney oper- 
ator, for the good and sufficient reason that the condi- 
tions for which buses are most suitable are rarely self- 
supporting from the basic standpoint of capacity or vol- 
ume of business. The jitney operator, therefore, pre- 
fers to poach on the traffic which has been built up by 
the electric railway along definite channels after years 
and years of effort. On the other hand, if the true ap- 
plications of the bus are exploited by the street railway 
company itself two desirable results ensue: isolated or 
remote sections really will receive service, and such 
services, although rarely self-supporting, will often help 
to produce large savings in the railway department and 
so throw off an actual over-all profit, as will be shown in 
later analyses of actual urban situations. To prove 
that such co-ordination of car and bus service under one 
head is possible, we shall now proceed to a general 
survey of the development of motor-bus traffic by British 
tramways, both publicly and privately owned. 


WuyY GREAT BRITAIN HAS So LITTLE 
UNPRODUCTIVE TRACKAGE 


In his series of articles in this paper on “The Zone 
Fare in Practice” the writer had occasion to point out 
that British tramway trackage was puny in comparison 
with American trackage for the same populations be- 
cause of a number of reasons that had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the “pay-for-what-you-get” system. 
Among these reasons were practical absence of formerly 
competitive trackdge and of premature or speculative 
extensions into open country. Another reason hardly 
touched upon at the time, was that for the last decade 
or more no British road has built a track extension into 
thinly-peopled territory if it could secure the right to 
build up such districts through a bus service first. 
Privately-owned roads have been able to install such 
routes without much red tape, but municipally-owned 
roads usually have been obliged to secure the permis- 
sion of Parliament exactly as in the case of a track 
extension. The wide powers conferred on the new 
Ministry of Transport apparently will not alter this 
disadvantage, since municipal tramways are specifically 
exempt from the control of this body. 

Now what is the situation with regard to the extent 
and usefulness of such co-ordinated bus services? 
Roughly speaking, the majority of British roads either 
have, or are arranging to have, some form of bus oper- 
ation, from the operation of a few “char-a-bancs” or 
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in 1919. 


the several properties. 
in confidence it will be proper to use them hereinafter 


- “properties. 
Ppany’s bus operations may be gleaned from the fact 
_ that for the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 1918, it operated 
.on the systems named close to 300 buses and carried 
_ on them 19,000,000 passengers, exclusive of those car- 
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sightseeing summer vehicles to extensive, permanent 
services such as those desired by the London County 
Council Tramways, in its application now before Par- 
liament. 


BUSES ON ONE-HALF OF BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION 
} COMPANY’S PROPERTIES 


Approximately twenty-nine electric railways (approx- 
imate because some of the properties are in process of 
sale to municipalities), in the United Kingdom are 
owned and operated as individual concerns by the Brit- 
ish Electric Traction Company. Of these, about one- 
half operate motor-bus services. The list following also 


. includes several out-and-out cross-country bus lines, but 


does not show other bus services in which the British 
Electric Traction is simply one of several shareholders: 


Barnsley & District Electric Traction Company. 
Barrow-in-Furness Tramways. 

British Automobile Traction Company, London. 

British Automobile Traction Company, Macclesfield. 
British Automobile Traction Company, Reading & Thames 


_ Valley... 


Birmingham & Midland Motor Omnibus Company. 
Gravesend & Northfleet Electric Tramways. 
: Wane General Transport Company (Tyneside Dis- 
rict). 
Peterborough Electric Traction Company. 
Potteries Electric Traction Company. 
Scottish General Transport Company. 
Sheerness & District Electric Power & Traction Company. 
South Wales Transport Company (Swansea). 
Wrexham & District Transport Company. 
Yorkshire (Woollen District) Electric Tramways. 
. E. T. service between Chorley and Preston opened late 


Most of the B. E. T. services are of suburban char- 


acter. Where trackway and bus route overlap from the 
center of a city up to or near the end of the car line, an 


extra high fare is charged to keep the facilities of the 


motor buses for the long-distance suburban riders for 
whom they were inaugurated. In the opinion of B. E. T. 


Officials, the time for the tram is when the business has 
‘grown to the point of justifying, say, a ten-minute 


headway. 

Through the courtesy of the British Electric Traction 
Company, the writer has been furnished with a great 
array of detail figures on the revenues and expenses of 
However, as these were supplied 


only without reference to the names of the individual 
An idea of the importance of this com- 


-ried with 700, 000 bus-miles in the London district of the 
British Automobile Traction Company, for which no 
“passengers-carried” data are available. These figures 
are doubtless far below the results to be expected in 
1920 and thereafter, since it was practically impossible 
to get new buses during the war years. Indeed, the 


number of buses operated in 1918 shows a decrease in ~ 
_ several instances. 
- operated is indicated by the fact that “passengers per 
__ bus-mile” range from 2.2 to 6.6. 


The varying nature of the bus routes 


LONDON GENERAL OMNIBUS IS CHIEF OF 
ALL-Bus CONCERNS 


The references to the bus undertakings of the British 
Electric Traction Company are sufficient to establish 
the fact that co-ordination of car and bus is not a chim- 


era. In addition to these privately owned co-ordinated 
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services, the United Kingdom has a larger number of 
privately-owned all-bus systems, ranging from tiny rus- 
tic livery undertakings and feeder services for steam 
railroad stations to the enormous system of the London 
General Omnibus Company. Although the latter was 
discussed in considerable detail in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Oct. 11 and Nov. 1, 1919, it will not 
be out of place to summarize here those points which 
bring out the scope of this organization. This is neces- 
sary because of the many misconceptions and mis- 
statements which have been recently scattered by cer- 
tain types of bus promoters. 

The need for such a summary will be granted when 
it is stated that a recent bus promotion circular says 
of buses that: “They are practically the only means of 
transportation in London.” The fact is that in the year 
1918, the buses of London did carry the impressive 
number of 682,000,000 passengers, but they were helped 
out slightly by the underground lines, which carried a 
mere 699,000,000 passengers and by the street railways, 
which managed to take care of 992,000,000 riders, 
although the cars have but two good points of contact 
with the business and pleasure area of the world’s 
metropolis. 

It cannot be repeated too often that the great bus 
development in London was made possible almost solely 
by the physical impracticability of operating street cars 
in narrow, winding, congested or dead-ended streets, 
of which there are many in the British metropolis. 
The profits which the bus company made in the short- 
haul district enabled it to compete directly also with the 
street railways of the London County Council, the West 
Ham Corporation, the Croydon Corporation and other 
municipalities in the same fashion (except for steadi- 
ness of service) as jitneys compete with our electric 
railways. In other words, the privately-owned buses do 
not have to bear anything like the same charges as the 
publicly-owned cars—a truly anomalous situation! If 
they did, they could never have expanded beyond the 
area for which the bus is ideal, aside from the long joy- 
riding routes into the country. 

The articles in question also brought out the fact that 
the 34-seat double-deck London bus used up to the pres- 
ent time does not average more than 8.5 m.p.h. This is 
nothing to brag about when the 78-seat cars of the 
London County Council Tramways (trailers often in- 
cluded) average 9.05 m.p.h. morning, 8.92 m.p.h. mid- 
day and 8.75 m.p.h. evening. The greater capacity of the 
car surely sets off any disability suffered by the oper- 


ation of part of the bus mileage in the most congested 


area. What these figures prove is that alleged superior- 
ity in speed would be a poor reason for adopting buses 
on heavy traffic thoroughfares where electric car oper- 
ation is a physical possibility. 

The largest number of buses, 2,906, in use by the 
London General Omnibus Company was attained early 
in 1914 just before the World War. Drafts by the 
Government for war purposes and the impossibility of 
replenishment caused the number to sink to 1,758 by the 
time of the armistice, November, 1918. Nearly 1,000 
buses have been added since. In all, the London General 
Omnibus Company expects to have a total of 4,000 buses, 
about one-half of which would be new 46-seaters to 
replace the outworn 34-seaters. 

As has been pointed out, part of the L. G. O. bus 
services are competitive with the municipal tramways 
There was a time when 
the buses also competed with the underground lines, but 
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this was eliminated in large measure when all the pri- 
vately-owned bus, tram and underground properties of 
the London metropolitan district were brought under 
one management by Lord Ashfield of Southwell, the for- 
mer Sir Albert Stanley. 

The use of the motor-bus for short-haul travel is 
brought out by the fact that in 1918, 60.3 per cent of the 
bus passengers were penny riders, much of this traffic 
comprising less-than-a-mile rides to and from the under- 
ground stations. In the summer time, however, certain 
of the bus routes are very popular for long rides into 
the country. 


CO-ORDINATION OF BUS AND CAR BY MUNICIPALITIES 


_ Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield are 
among the important municipal tramways which have 
found a legitimate place for the motor bus. The Bir- 
mingham Corporation Tramways took over the city busi- 
ness of the Birmingham & Midland Motor Omnibus 
Company, Ltd., in 1914. There were then thirty buses; 
it now has sixty, the largest number in use by any city 
undertaking up to the placing of the Liverpool order 
hereinafter mentioned. For the year ended March 31, 
1919, the fifty-two buses then on hand-carried 7,486,852 
passengers. The attitude of the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion Tramways as to the use of motor buses first and 
cars afterward was expressed by A. Baker, general man- 
ager, at the 1919 conference of the Municipal Tramways 
Association, when he said: 


We have one route running 5 miles into the conten as an 
extension of a tramway route. It runs to one of the lungs 
of the city. We often have a 5-minute bus service thereto 
in the summer months. In the evenings, we sometimes get 
a queue 300 yd. to 400 yd. long which it takes us hours to 
clear. Now we have decided that the time for a tramway 
there has arrived. I think you can take it that if you 
have a population sufficient to satisfy a quarter-hour service, 
that is the time when you should begin to think of laying 
down a tramway line. 

The Liverpool Corporation Tramways acquired the 
Woolton Motor Omnibus Company, Ltd., in 1911. At 
first, it operated but three routes on headways varying 
from 20 to 60 minutes. These routes handled 1,504,496 
riders in 1918. Since the war, 100 motor buses have 
_ been ordered for operation over eight additional routes. 
' Both old and new routes are shown in the accompanying 
map together with the tramway routes. It will be noted 
that the buses are not competitive but supplementary, 
particularly the Aigburth Road-Old Swan route, which 
ties together half a dozen or more tramway routes 
in suburban territory. Of the Liverpool routes that 
follow, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are old; and Nos. 4 to 11 are 
new: 


1—Woolton and Calder- 
stones Park. 

2—Aigburth and Old Swan. 

3—Seaforth and Walton.- 

4—Moss Lane, Green Lane 
and Pier Head. 


7—Aigburth, Smithdown 
Road and West Derby. 

8—Seaforth, North Docks 
and Walton. 

9—Lodge Lane and South 
Docks. 


5—Everton, North Docks 10—Edge Hill and Pier Head. 


and Walton. 11—-Sefton, Litherland and 
6—Gateacre, Woolton. Sandhills. 
Smithdown Road and 


Pier Head. 


The Manchester Tramways Corporation has been run- 
ning motor buses since 1914. Three routes are operated 
from the Palatine Road tramway terminus to North- 
enden, Cheadle and West Point with nine buses on 30 
to 60-minute headways. During the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1919, 1,821,310 passengers were carried on 
these motor-buses. In referring to these services, Gen- 
eral Manager McElroy said at the Municipal Tramways 


Association conference of 1919 that where, as in Man- 
chester, double-truck, double-deck cars had to be run 
every quarter minute, there was no chance for the motor 
bus. It was failacious to consider the London bus 
development as a normal example. In London, the bus. 
had the field to itself, could charge what it liked and did 
not have to start in much before 8 a. m. after the great 
tide of traffic had already been brought in by the tram- 
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BUS ROUTES IN LIVERPOOL SUPPLEMENT RATHER THAN 
COMPETE WITH THE TRAMWAYS 


ways (and underground electric and steam suburban 
railways). On the other hand, he tended to favor the 
bus for suburban routes because of the high cost of | 
permanent way. He would hesitate to parallel a car 
route except in special cases. 

The Sheffield Corporation Tramways secured author- — 


ization as early as 1907 to run motor buses both within 


and without the city limits. Actual operation began in 
February, 1913. The ten routes now in operation total 
37 miles, of which only 15 miles are within the city- 
For these routes, twenty-six buses were employed to | 
give headways varying from 6 to 20 minutes. Passen- 
gers carried in 1918 numbered 4,995,997. The number 
of buses is now forty. Additional routes are under con- 
sideration in addition to those shown on the accompany- . 
ing map reproduced from the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for Dec. 13, 1919. Most of these routes plainly are 
suburban extensions to small communities. As compared 
with Sheffield’s half-million, it is interesting to note that 
the outlying communities vary in size from 1,000 to 
23,000 and total cnly 58,000 people. 

The paper presented before the 1919 conference of 
the Municipal Tramways Association by A. R. Fearnley, 
general manager Sheffield Corporation Tramways on 
the relative fields of motor bus and car (see ELECTRIC 


‘RAILWAY JOURNAL for Dec. 13,1919) is the classic on 


this subject and will be referred to in detail in the fol- 
lowing article. However, it is’ appropriate to sum- 
marize Mr. Fearnley’s conclusions here, as follows: 


1—The motor bus is an excellent vehicle in acting as 2 
feeder to tramway routes and services and in connecting 
them up. 

2—An unsuitable vehicle for satisfactorily dealing with 
heavy town traffic. (Note: Largest Sheffield bus seats 37; 
largest Sheffield car, 76.) 

aul inadequate for dealing with Sheffield’s peak 
loads. 

4—Financially impossible for workmen’s reduced fares. 

5—No advantage over tram in regard to average speed 
maintained throughout the day. 


In addition to the routes described by Mr. Fearnley, 
others have been opened between the Forth Park ter- 
minus and Chapeltown, and between Midland Station 
and Brocco Bank. Powers have also been sought for 
running a service to Worksop. 
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| According to a letter of Dec. 4, 1919, from Ernest 
| Hatton, engineer and general manager, the Newcastle- 
P on-Tyne Corporation Tramways now operate buses from 
| two points outside the city limits. They run from 
Ii the terminals of the existing tramways and act as 
feeders. The district in which they operate is largely 
a mining and agricultural one, whose needs are satis- 
factorily served by the buses, the district not being 
sufficiently developed at present to warrant the laying 
of much track. Powers are being sought for the 
right to operate motor bus routes for urban traffic. 
| The type of bus used has gas-electric drive. For the 

fiscal year ended March 31, 1919, 81,590 bus-miles were 

run to carry 567,738 Daspene ers, averaging a on 
_ of 32.6 cents per mile. 

The Leeds Corporation Tramways is a large hiMici: 
pal system which is notable for making use of both the 
gasoline bus and the trackless trolley. The bus route 
(Moortown-Shadwell, 2.72 miles) is an extension of a 
tramway route. One trackless trolley (4 miles to Farn- 
ley) runs from the heart of the city and makes use of a 
trolley route for part of the way. The Guiseley-Otley 
(3.2 miles) and the Guiseley-Burley (2.9 miles) routes 
are operated from the tramway terminus at Guiseley. 
J. B. Hamilton, general manager Leeds Corporation 
Tramways, set forth his ideas on the motor bus as early 
as 1912 in his paper on “Urban Passenger Transport’ 
before the Municipal Tramways Association (see ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for July 5, 1919) in which: he 


ECCLESFIELD 


TOTLEY 


DRONFIELD ECKINGTON 


IN SHEFFIELD THE BUS ROUTES (HEAVY LINES) ARE 
EXTENSIONS OF THE TRAM ROUTHS (LIGHT LINES) 


emphasized the inferiority of the bus for handling large 
masses. 

At the 1919 conference of the Association, discuss- 
ing Mr. Fearnley’s paper, Mr. Hamilton remarked 
dryly that to serve industrial centers with buses was 
“taking soup with a teaspoon or of eating 
haggis (the famous Scotch meat and oatmeal dish) 
with a toothpick.” In discussion with the writer, Mr. 
Hamilton said that he believed it more economical to 
use the bus only up to the point where the service justi- 
fied a 10-minute headway for say a population of 5,000 
per mile. For the lightest traffic he was using gasoline 
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buses and for the medium traffic he preferred the track- 
less trolley which, where good roads were available, was. 
“putting down a tramway on the installment plan.” 


SOME FORTHCOMING BUS SERVICES 


In addition to the foregoing bus installations and 
others not mentioned hereinbefore, the current year is 
likely to see many more applications by British trolley 
systems of motor buses in co-ordination with electric 
railway service. Among the municipalities which ap- 
plied to Parliament in November, 1919, for permission 
to run motor bus services are the following: Blackpool. 
Cardiff, Erith, Coventry (resumption), Huddersfield, 
Lowestoft. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Salford and 
southampton. Glasgow and Aberdeen have bus routes. 
under consideration and Edinburgh is operating buses. 

The London County Council Tramways are also seek- 
ing the right to run buses, especially for the tying-: 
together of dead-ends. 

The Reading Corporation Tramways have just entered 
the motor-bus field with a city route between Carvers- 
ham Heights and Tilehurst. This is entirely inde- 
pendent of the country bus routes operated by British 
electric traction interests using Reading as a Station. 

To conclude: It is obvious from the foregoing that the 
motor bus has found a definite and useful place in the 
operation of British street railways. The following 
article, discussing relative costs of car and bus oper- 
ation, will serve to emphasize the fact that while these 
motor-bus installations are not cheaper but dearer to 
operate than standard electric railways, they are never- 
theless justified because the bus, like the squirrel in the 
poem, can crack many a nut beyond the ability of the 
electric railway. 


Diesel-Electric Cars in Sweden 


NUMBER of Diesel-electric cars have been in regu- 

lar operation on some of the Swedish railways since 
1913. In a recent article on these cars, written by Prof. 
Hubendick in Teknish Tidskrift Elektroteknik, some 
interesting statistics are given, covering about 500,000: 
ton-miles of regular traffic, with'these cars. 

The driving equipment consists of a 500-volt direct 
current dynamo, rigidly connected to a 75 ho., 500-r.p.m. 
Diesel engine, and electrically direct-connected to the 
series-wound driving motors. Speed variation is 
obtained by varying the generator voltage. A Jugner 
storage battery (Ni-Fe) is suspended underneath the 
car and supplies power for starting the engine by means 
of the dynamo, which is provided with a special series 
winding. The battery is automatically re-charged dur- 
ing the run. 

The operation of a Diesel-electric Gar thus.is some- 
what similar to that of a self-starter automobile, except 
that there is a single control-lever, and a reversing 
switch. During stops and while coasting, the supply of 
fuel is cut off, which permits a considerable saving. As 
the engine delivers full output at normal speed, the car 
shows a very high efficiency in the ratio of fuel to ton- 
miles. For this 75 hp. type of car, the fuel consumption 
(Texas oil) runs about 7.5 grams per ton-mi'e for 80-ton 
trains, up to double that for trains of 30 tons weight. 
*This corresponds to about 43 ton-miles per pound of oil. 
In other words, a 50-ton train would run something like 
eight miles per gallon. The conclusion reached by the 
author is that the results of these experiments indicate 
that the Diesel-electric cars may have a future where 
traffic conditions will not justify a full electrification. 
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THIS TWELVE-PASSENGER CHASSIS IS EQUIPPED WITH PONY TRUCK, FLANGED WHEELS AND TURNTABLE FOR 
OPERATION ON STANDARD GAGE RAILWAY TRACK 


New Gasoline Motor Car for 
Hetch Hetchy Railroad 


Automobile Trucks Replace Steam Equipment in 
Mountainous Territory Leading to San Fran- 
cisco’s New Water Supply System 


HE city of San Francisco operates a 69-mile rail- 
way extending from a junction with the Sierra 
Railway to the site of the Hetch Hetchy dam, which 
is being built as part of the city’s water supply system. 
This road is all in mountainous territory, has grades up 
to 4 per cent and a maximum curvature of 30 deg. 
Although geared steam locomotives are used for han- 
dling most of the freight, automobile trucks and 
remodeled touring cars render important service. The 
city engineer’s office reports, ‘“‘the operation of this 
class of equipment has been extremely satisfactory and 
very much more economical than steam equipment could 
possibly be in the kind of service for which it is used.’ 
These cars are all equipped with flanged steel tires 
and pony trucks. In fact, improvements are continually 
being made as the result of experience. For example, 
neither steel wheels nor wooden wheels would meet re- 
quirements, but there has been developed a satisfactory 
wheel with wood spokes and fellies with steel tires. 


THE 


TURNTABLE 


CARRIED UNDER THE 
QUICK REVERSAL 


CAR PERMITS 


A new light-weight inspection car embodying all 
improvements developed to date, has just been placed 
in service. This car is built upon a ?-ton White chassis 
which was lengthened by splicing in an extra piece in 
the frame. On the chassis is mounted a twelve- 
passenger body, equipped with seats such as are used 
in standard passenger automobiles. The forward end 
is supported on a pony truck which takes the place 
of the standard front axle and steering gear. The 
roof is made sufficiently strong to carry light-weight 
baggage and mail sacks, and a baggage rack on the rear 
may be used for heavier freight. Small reinforced 
wooden trays are substituted for the usual fenders over 
the front wheels and are found very useful for carrying 
jacks or spare equipment. 

On account of the long grades it is sometimes neces- 
sary to apply the brakes for considerable periods of 
time. It was found that the heat generated in the 
standard automobile brake drum was sufficient to dry 
out the wood enough to loosen up the wheels after a 
few thousand miles of such operation. This car was 
therefore equipped with brakes on the pony truck and 
the rear wheels that are applied by turning the steering 
wheel. Of course this wheel is not needed for steering. 
Two flexible steel strand cables lead from the base of 
the steering post to forward and rear brake levers. * 


BARBARA 
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THE BRAKES ON THIS PONY TRUCK 
TURNING THE “STEERING” 


ARP*SET BY 
HANDLE 


' he standard foot and lever brakes were left in place 
as built at the factory. The car is equipped with a 
_ 80-hp. motor which, with the standard gear reduction 
| at the differential furnishes sufficient power to readily 
r operate over a grade as high as 4 per cent on direct drive. 
4 A “turntable” is slung from the under side of the 
_ chassis at the center of gravity. The whole car is raised 
{ 

i 


‘through this device using a track jack at each side 
| of the car. When the wheels have been lifted clear of 
| the rails the turntable is blocked up and the jacks 
removed. The car may then be turned around. A 
_ driver can reverse the car by himself in about twenty 
| minutes. This arrangement has made it unnecessary to 
| install turntables or wyes along the line for the purpose 
| of turning the light-weight equipment. 

i For use as an ambulance the car is provided with 
a stretcher which is ordinarily slung up out of the 


| Reboring Motor Shells with Home- 
if Made Equipment 


; Special Machine Constructed in Shops of Newport 
News Company Has Proved Effective in 
Reboring Bearings and Housings 


i 
a By N. E. DREXLER . 
a Chief Engineer Newport News & Hampton Railway Gas & Electric 


Company, Hampton, Va. 


: 4 “J ‘HE older class of motors in service on the lines of 
} of the Newport News & Hampton Railway, Gas & 
j Electric Company, such as Westinghouse-types 93 and 


‘possible to keep the armature bearing housings and 
a axle bearings tight. Some steps had to be taken to 
: remedy this condition, and the motor-boring machine 
shown in the accompanying illustration was designed 
and built in the railway company’s shops at a cost of 
about $250. 
_ The necessary bedplates and pillow blocks were cast 
in a local foundry. The boring bar was made from an 
_ old car axle turned to 2? in. diameter at the center and 
24 in. at the bearings. Toolholders in the form of 
| collars, shown at A and B in the accompanying illus- 
tration, were keyed to the boring bar in order to hold 
the necessary cutting tools. A long keyway was milled 
in the bearing sections of.the bar, thus permitting the 


All other parts except the gears and pulleys were made 
‘in our own machine shops. ) 
The machine is-belt-driven. from a countershaft and 
the gear ratio adopted is such as to give 14 r.p.m. at 
the boring bar. The feed is automatic and consists 
f a feed screw, shown at C in the illustration, con- 
nected to the boring bar by means of a ball thrust bear- 
ing and actuated by the threaded pulley shown at D. 
The threaded pulley is belt-driven from a countershaft 
located underneath the bedplate, and this countershaft 
in turn is driven from a countershaft at the opposite 
end of the machine. The rate of feed is ,, in. per 
revolution of the boring bar. 

_ The bed of the machine is mounted on a wood frame 
which is bolted to the floor. A motor frame is mounted 
in position for boring by setting it on four stud bolts, 
which are screwed.vertically into the bedplate. Each of 
these stud bolts is equipped with two heavy nuts. The 


101, became worn to such an extent that it-was im-. 


boring bar to slide laterally through the driving gear. 
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HOMB-MADE MOTOR-BORING MACHINE IN SHOP AT 
HAMPTON, VA. 


motor frame: is placed over the ends of the stud bolts, 
resting on the lower-set of nuts, which are then adjusted 
to secure the proper centering of the motor frame. 
When this is secured the motor is locked in position 
by four other nuts screwed down on the stud bolts on 
top of the motor lugs. The stud bolts are braced 
against vibration by four extension bolts which are 
braced against the vertical stud bolts and rest on the 
bedplate in a depression made for the purpose. A 
eplit-frame motor is placed in position one-half at a 
time, and a box-frame motor is placed over the boring 
bar by sliding the latter to its extreme left-hand posi- 
tion, thus leaving an opening inside the right-hand 
pedestal for swinging the motor frame into position. 
The bar is then slid back to the right to engage with 
the bearing in the right-hand pedestal, the position of 
the frame adjusted on the stud bolts and the tools 
properly gaged and set. In boring, the boring bar 
travels to the right, it being pulled in that direction by 
a threaded extension at the right-hand end of the bar, 
which engages with a stationary threaded block. 

To provide sufficient metal for boring out the arma- 
ture housings and axle bearings to the. size necessary 
for new parts, the parts worn are built up by arc 
welding. After the welding operation has been com- 
pleted, the frame is set up on the machine and bolted 
in place as shown in a second illustration. The rebor- 
ing to the size desired is then carried out. The most 
difficult part of the operation and the one that consumes 
the most time is the setting up and centering of the 
motor frame. 

The cost of welding and reboring 101-B motors aver- 
ages $21 per motor. 


MOTOR FRAME SET UP ON THE MACHINE READY FOR 
BORING OPERATION 
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Buses Begin on Staten Island 


Staten Island Midland Railway Trolley Service Withdrawn and City Supervised Buses 
Substituted—Five-Cent Fares But No Transfers Issued 


service by the Staten Island Midland Railway 

caused the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of the City of New York, on Jan. 16, 1920, to 
authorize Commissioner of Plant and Structures Grover 
A. Whalen to operate or to regulate and supervise the 
operation of motor vehicles for the purpose of carrying 
passengers, until March 31,. 1920, over such routes as 
may be necessary to provide service for the inconven- 
ienced public of the Borough of Richmond. The fare 
was fixed at 5 cents per ride per bus. The staff of the 
Department of Plant and Structures was to be used in so 
far as it was necessary to carry out the purpose of the 
authorization of the board. 


TL service bv th discontinuance of trolley car 


REASON FOR DISCONTINUING TROLLEYS 


In the latter part of 1919 the Midland Railway 
Company petitioned the Public Service Commission, 
First District, New York, for the right to increase its 
fare saying that unless this was granted, discontinu- 
ance would be necessary. A hearing was held by the 
commission at St. George on Dec. 29, 1919, which led 
to the appointment of a committee of representative 
citizens of the Borough of Richmond, to consider the 
Midland Railway situation and formulate recommend- 
ations to keep the cars in operation. The report of 
this committee was presented to the Mayor and Board 
of Estimate on Jan. 9, 1920, with the recommendation 
that the trolley fares be increased from 5 to 7 cents. 
Due, however, to the refusal of the Board of Hstimate 
to consider the matter favorably, the railway com- 
pany refused to postpone discontinuance any longer 
and at 12:01 on Monday morning, Jan. 19, 1920, with- 
drew from service thirty cars on four routes affect- 
ing some 17,000 persons as follows: 


Mileage Involved 


Name of Route First Sec. 


Main Main Sidings Total 

Track Track etc. Mileage 

1. Concord, Newdorp ae Richmond ite 5.66 0.17 12.93 
2. Midland’ Beach Shuttle.......... 1.56 1.56 0.10 3.23 
3. Concord and Port ilenond: 4.96 4.93 .06 9.95 
4. Manor Road (Westerleigh)...... 2.56 4.93 0.25 2.81 
Total. ‘discontin wed) sso eek wie 16.18 12.15 0.58 28.91 


The Midland Company also had sole trackage rights 
over the Richmond Turnpike between Clove Road and 
Central Avenue, where service has been maintained by 
the Richmond Light & Railroad Company, the owners 
of the track, since Jan. 19. The locations of the aban- 


doned routes are shown by dotted line on the accompany- 
ing map. 


CiTy BRINGS INJUNCTION TO PREVENT SUSPENSION 


The Board of Estimate on learning definitely that 
the company would suspend service directed Corpora- 
tion Counsel Burr either to obtain an injunction to 
restrain the company from ceasing operation or to 
apply for a receiver for the property. The company 
ignored the order and, the city brought suit holding 
that the company was in contempt of court for non- 
compliance. Supreme Court Justice Cropsey of 
Brooklyn, before whom the contempt proceedings 


- reached on Sunday. 


were held, decided that the company had been im- 
properly served, holding that since the restraining 
order had been secured by the Corporation Counsel 
on Saturday evening the seventeenth, it had not been 
served until the following night, only a few hours 
before the cars were scheduled to cease operation, and 
then on a subordinate, who although he had charge of 
the actual physical operation did not have the power 
to order the service to-continue in accordance with 
the order. 

Justice. Cropsey enna the corporation counsel’s 
office for its delay and failure to obtain proper service 
and indicated that the proper officials could have been 
The practical dismissal of the 
case of the city was thought to remove any legal 
controversy over the rights of Jacob Brenner who 
was appointed receiver by the Federal Courts. 

The city, however, undaunted by the decision of 
Justice Cropsey in the Supreme Court, again on Feb. 
9 made application before Justice Callaghan, in the 
Brooklyn Supreme Court, to appoint a receiver for the 
Staten Island Midland Railway in order that opera- 
tion may be resumed and to supplant Jacob Brenner, 
the present temporary federal receiver. 

The city, represented by Assistant Corporation 
Counsel E. J. Kohler, stated that his purpose was to 
enforce specific performance of the obligation and 
contracts contained in the company’s franchise; that 
the paramount duty of the company was to serve the 
public and that the city was creditor to the amount 
of nearly $100,000. No railroad company, he con- 
tended, had a right to discontinue service without the 
consent of the Public Service Commission and the 
authorities from whom the franchise was obtained. 
He further held that the federal receiver should turn 
the operation of the property over to a state receiver, 
who, he said, could issue receiver’s certificates. The 
present receiver, Jacob Brenner, he held, was appointed 
to wind up the affairs of the railway company and not 


to continue operation. Justice Callaghan reserved 
decision. “ 


RECEIVER APPOINTED FOR MIDLAND RAILWAY~ 


Failure on the part of the Board of Estimate to 
provide the needed financial relief or to take seriously 
the report of the citizens’ committee, even though the 
company was losing upwards of $100,000 per year, 
caused the railway directors on Jan. 16, 1920, to 
adhere to their previous determination to close down 
on the nineteenth. They were ready and willing to 
forfeit their franchises when demanded by the city 
and to apply for a receiver to wind up their affairs, 
even though the city threatened to run city-operated 
motor buses over their routes. 

On Monday, the day service was suspended, Jacob 
Brenner was appointed temporary receiver for the 
company until Feb. 17, 1920, by Federal Judge Thomas 
I. Chatfield on petition of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. “ 

On Jan. 19, in compliance with the authorization of 
the Board of Estimate, four bus routes, all of which 
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| terminate at the St. George Ferry, started opera- 
tion with about thirty privately owned buses under 
the supervision of Commissioner Whalen. After the 
first day’s operation it was found to be impossible to 
provide adequate loading and unloading spaces unless 
the buses were operated from the upper level of the 
viaduct at the St. George Ferry terminal. The city 
therefore at its own expense boarded over the tracks 
leading to the loop on the viaduct and closed up three 
tracks at the terminal. Special parking places were 
also provided for both private automobiles and taxi- 
cabs as well as loading and unloading spaces for the 
__ buses. Under the plans of the department of plant 
and structures the privately owned buses are sched- 
| uled to operate from 6 a.m..to 2:55 a.m. the following 
| morning on all routes starting from the ferry terminal. 
| Under this arrangement, it is of course necessary to 
| have two operators for about one-halt ot the buses 
| although many chauffeurs usually work from the first 
| trip in the morning until after the evening rush hour, 
‘i. e. until about 8:30 p.m. Such buses as are jointly 
owned or whose owners have a relief man to help 
them out usually split the day into about equal parts. 
In general such buses operate into the night and meet 
the late ferry boats from New York. 

The accompanying table shows the bus routes in 
| operation together with their estimated length, the 
I scheduled running time and headways. When com- 
pared with the trolley car service previously rendered 
although the headways are shorter in some cases, 
| the amount of service actually rendered is less, due 
principally to the great difference in car capacity. 
During the early part of February service was cur- 
tailed to some extent, due to the severe snow storm 
and the existing conditions of the highways. With 
the snow off the ground the buses will operate over 

' good macadam or asphalt roads. 


| 

| 

| BUS ROUTES BEGUN IN STATEN ISLAND 

hb Bus Routes Operated Estimated Running Normal Headway 
| Length Time and Rush after 
| Routes from St. George (Miles) (Min.) Hr. Headway 8:30 

Ferry Terminal:  _ 
Richmond, pape and 


Dongan rad Onto 7.1 45 10 20 
REGIRCONCIN cracic sytiets sielac_as.s.s 3.5 15 10 20 
Four Corners and Castle- E 

OTA VO! Wh pia Aial oie bik osece ia 4.5 18 10 20 


5.0 18 5 20 
ther Routes: ; 
Crosstown: Concord to 
Port Richmond Square 
: (in effect Feb. 2, 1920) 4,5 20 10 20 
6. Special school trips from 


aa. 
2. 
3. 
et. ‘Westerleigh 
Ot 
5: 


Grant City and Mid- 
land Beach to Rich- 
mond, at a.m. 


and return from me 
mond at .00 
(In effect Feb. 2, 1930) BO <3 


By reference to the accompanying map it will be 
noticed that the buses in general follow very closely 
e suspended trolley routes. Routes 1 to 4 each have 
one terminus at the St. George Ferry. Route 1 fol- 
Ows practically the same route as that formerly used 
by the Newdorp and Richmond trolley line. The Con- 
ord line, Route 2, serves practically the same terri- 
_ tory although it does not follow the same streets as 
the Richmond route. These two routes are planned to 
give 5-min. service from Concord to the New York 
‘Ferry. 
_ Route 3, the Four Corners ne Castleton Avenue 
line, follows the shore along Richmond Terrace to 
Fayette Ave. and then cuts across back of Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor via Castleton Avenue to Manor Road and 
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Four Corners. Route 4, Westerleigh, follows the 
shore along Richmond .Terrace to Jewett Avenue 
through Westerleigh to Myer’s Corner. 

The Crosstown route, No. 5, was put into effect on 
Feb. 2, and operates from Concord to Port Richmond, 
via Clove Road, Richmond Turnpike, through Four 
Corners and Myer’s Corner and thence down Jewett 
Avenue to Port Richmond Ferry. 

At the time trolley service was suspended normal 
headways of 20 minutes were maintained to Midland 
Beach, Concord and Port Richmond, Westerleigh and 
Silver Lake. In rush hours trippers were operated to 
meet the boats and the company planned 74 min. 
headways to Newdorp and double headers on.a 15 min. 
headway on the Silver Lake-Port Richmond line. 


TYPE OF BUS OPERATED 


The type of buses operated are for the most part 
Reo speedwagons having longitudinal seats and seat- 
ing thirteen in addition to the driver. Some Winther- 
Marwin, Commerce and Stewart trucks with larger 
seating capacities are also used. Standing is permit- 
ted between the seats and alongside the driver, but 
passengers are not allowed to block the operator’s 
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THIS MAP SHOWS THE TROLLEY LINES ON STATEN 
ISLAND ON WHICH OPERATION HAS BEEN DISCON- 
TINUED AS WELL AS THOSE STILL IN OPERATION 


view nor to ride on the bus steps. Entrance and exit 
are by the front. A folding door protects the opening, 
which is kept closed when the bus is in operation. 
Little or no lighting is provided in the bus body, nor 
is there any provision for heating. The cash fares 
charged are the same as were formerly permitted by 
the trolley company—namely 5 cents. No provision is 
made, however, for free transfers and it is doubtful 
if any satisfactory participating arrangement could 
be worked out under the existing conditions of bus 
operation. On the school trips from Midland Beach, 
Grant City, etc. to Richmond, the school children are 
not permitted to ride at reduced rates. 

In order to eliminate the necessity of the bus 
drivers returning to their homes after the day’s busi- 
ness with their buses, the Department of Plant and 
Structures has secured the use of a two-story garage at 
Tompkinsville where the drivers can put up their cars 
over night. The use of the garage, however, is not 
gratis. The owner charges $1.00 per night, or $22.00 
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per month for space, including also ordinary garage 
services. These rates, it is said, will be reduced with the 
advent of warmer weather when it is no longer necessary 
to heat the garage. 

Buses in the morning when the traffic is all toward 
New York do not wait for connections with the ferry 
boats but endeavor to make as many trips over their 
routes as possible. In the afternoon and evening, how- 
ever, when the traffic is in the opposite direction, 
buses leave the ferry terminal only on condition 
that they get at least a seated load, and consequently 
it oftentimes happens that a bus will lay over from five 
to ten minutes for a ferryboat to arrive. This of 
course means delay for those who are on hand at 
the time the bus arrived and leaves little or no oppor- 
tunity for passengers enroute to be picked up. How- 
ever, the amount of business picked up outside of the 
terminal is very small compared to what is taken 
away from the terminal. In the opinion of Deputy 
Cummissioner William Wirt Mills much additional rev- 
enue can be obtained if the short-haul traffic, between 
the different localities on the various bus routes, can be 
developed. This he says was one of the troubles of the 
former railway company with their schedules. 

While no actual figures are obtainable for the traf- 
fic actually handled by the buses it is reported that 
the trolley car traffic has decreased about 20,000 pas- 
sengers per day. Many have become patrons of the 
steam railroad—the Staten Island Rapid Transit Com- 
pany—while others walk. It is, however, estimated 
that the buses carry not more than 10,000 passengers 
per day, and that each bus earns from $15 to $16 per 
day, when operating from 6 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. This is 
slightly less than what the trolleys actually took in on 
any regular nine-hour run. 

The department of plant and structures has ar- 
ranged for traffic policemen at the ferry terminal to 
care for the motor vehicle traffic on the viaduct. Two 
officers are on duty practically all the time, one at the 
entrance to the viaduct and the other at the bus 
terminal. The city also maintains a starter to take 


care of the bus drivers and endeavor to keep them: 


on some sort of headway. Two men who are regular 
department employees are each on duty eight hours 
per day: one from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. and the other from 
2to10p.m. These men are paid their regular wages. 


SOME COMMENTS RE BUS SERVICE 


Counsel for the Richmond Borough Utility Company 
which operates a bus line from St. George Ferry Ter- 
minal to the Fox Hills Base Hospital, a distance of 
3 miles for a 15-cent fare, is quoted as saying that it is 
impossible for the city to make a success of its bus 
undertaking on a 5-cent fare. 

Public Service Commissioner Nixon, commenting on 
the buses, is quoted as saying: “The fare will probably 
have to be increased as the service develops, but buses 
with up-to-date equipment are better than the time 
worn railway system. Large crowds, however, cannot 
be carried for long distances by buses as well as by 
cars. We can learn in a few weeks the weak points of 
both systems. In the meantime every effort. should be 
made to restore the railroad service and build it up 
to a high state of efficiency. Unless this is done pro- 
gress on Staten Island will be checked.” 

Undoubtedly there is some dissatisfaction with the 
buses, for the residents of Richmond and Stapleton 
and others in the interior who were cut off from other 
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parts of the island have written the Midland Company 
asking that trolley service be resumed, saying they 
are willing to pay a 7-cent fare. 

Due to infrequent headway and the small carrying 
capacity provided as compared with the trolley, many 
persons have denounced the bus service because un- 
less they boarded the bus at the end of the route they 
were unable to get aboard. Then too, there is no 
attempt to make connections between the various 
routes, and passengers desiring to travel from one 
town to another have longer waits than with the for- 
mer trolley car service, when some pretense of con- 
nections was made. 

Some complaints have also been made that the driv- 
ers overcharge. This, however, is alleged to be due 
to the manner in which the buses are operated. Com- 
missioner Whalen has expressly stated that any driver 
convicted of this practice would be severely dealt 
with. - 

On Feb. 2, more buses were put in operation, but the 
heavy snowstorm a few days after put many out of 
the running. In a subsequent article it is hoped to give 
more information as to the traffic and cost of service. 


‘Linseed Oil Substitutes 


N DISCUSSING some of the substitutes for linseed 

oil, in the February issue of the Railway Maintenance 
Engineer, A. H. F. Phillips, master painter, New York, 
Ontario & Western R. R., Middletown; N. Y., states that 
there is considerable demand for substitutes now. Due 
to the general shortage of flaxseed, many railways have 
been receiving paint oils as substitutes for linseed. 
While these include mineral, animal, and vegetable oils, 
the last-named furnishes the largest assortment. 

Among the most important of the vegetable drying | 
varieties is Chinawood or tung oil. This is particularly | 
adapted for use in resisting the effect of water but has 
not shown itself adapted to replace linseed oil in making 


finer grades of zine white and artist’s colors. It dries 
nearly as rapidly as raw linseed oil. Bombay nut oil 
was at one time offered at a price somewhat lower than 
poppy-seed oil. It is very clear and its drying properties 
are fully equal to those of bleached linseed oil. Soy-bean | 
oil requires full ten days to dry to a film and then the | 
film will not be as firm as that of raw linseed oil, which 
requires only about six days to dry. Corn or maize oil 
has been used in paints for many years. It has very 
little, if any, drying properties and will harden to a 
brittle and rather a mealy film in from twenty to thirty 
days. Cotton-seed oil has no drying properties but is 
used to adulterate linseed oil. Pine oil and tar oil are | 
products from the distillation of wood spirits and of 
rosin, and are used where semi-drying and water-resist- 
ing oils are necessary. 

Among other vegetable oils mentioned are hemp-seed, 
sunflower-seed, ‘‘nigger’-seed, tobacco-seed, Scotch fir- 
seed, peanut and cocoanut oils. 

When linseed oil that is adulterated with mineral or | 
rosin oils is placed on a strip of glass painted jet black | 
it shows a bloom or iridescence. Admixtures of lin- | 
seed oil and corn oil or linseed oil and cotton-seed oil 
can be detected by placing some of the oil between the | 
palms of the hands, rubbing briskly and noting the odor } 
thus emitted. 'The presence of soya, however, cannot | 
well be ascertained by simple tests, and a chemical | 
analysis is necessary. 


Poppy-seed oil is prominent for grinding the | 
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We have a population of about 135,000, ranking sec- 
Fond in size in the State of Washington. The city 
' covers an area of nearly 40 square miles, with about 2000 
acres of parks. Our assessed valuation on an approxi- 
mate 40 per cent basis is $76,700,000. 

We are served by two independent electric railway 
systems. The first, the Washington Water Power Com- 
| pany, controls 52.4 miles of city line, 34.6 miles of which 

is double tracked. This system was the first in the 
field, so serves the more thickly settled and the more 
| permanent: population. The second system, the Spo- 
kane & Inland Empire Railway, controls 41.7 miles of 
city line, 11.8 miles of which is double tracked. This 
road serves the outlying districts to a greater extent 
and is in competition with the former company in cer- 

} tain sections of the city. 
On April 6 both companies, by order of the Public 

_ Service Commission of Washington, raised the fare on 

the city lines from 5 to 6 cents, school tickets remain- 
‘ing at 4 cents. The object of this paper is to show 
what I believe to have been the effects of this 20 per 
cent raise in fare on the revenue passenger traffic of the 
city. a 

We had practically no war industry, so our general 
progress during the war was materially slackened. The 
migration of our workers to the more lucrative fields 
in the coast cities was keenly felt, but since the first of 
1919, these workers have been gradually returning 
| and general business conditions have been increasingly 
good. The business of all utilities, except the street 
railway passenger travel, has shown a steady increase 
throughout the year, so that any loss in this passenger 

_ travel can only be attributed to the increase in fares. 
4 For purpose of comparison of the data before and 
_ after the increase in fare, I have averaged the months 
‘ of 1916, 1917 and 1918, and have also compared 1919 
{ 


Grieve is the largest city on the Inland Empire. 


: 


with the “normal” year, 1917. Any comparison of 1919 
_ with 1918 is apt to be misleading, because the latter 
s Was such an erratic year; a comparison with 1917 is 
more reliable because this vear was at least an average 
year. In my studies I have laid stress on the three-year 
average comparison and I find that one of the companies 
used the three-year average comparison in its published 
report on the last month’s business. The comparison 
a shows that the average number of revenue passengers 
__earried per year during the three-year period is 0.4 per 
cent less than the average for a five-year period, for 
the Washington Water Power Company, and 5.3 per 
cent less for the Spokane & Inland Empire Railway. 
The data are shown in a number of graphs, Figs. 1 
to 9, to which the following comments apply: 
{ Fig. 1 clearly indicates the trend of the finances of 
the two operating companies for the past two years. 
; The average increase in revenue of the Washington 
Water Power Company is clearly contrasted with the 
decline in revenue of the Spokane & Inland Empire 
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Results of Fare Increase in Spokane 


After Six Months the 6-Cent Fare Appeared to Be Producing 
a 20 Per Cent Increase in Passenger Revenue 


By H. C. BENDER 
Superintendent of Public Utilities, Spokane, Wash. 
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FIG. 1. GROSS INCOMES OF THE TWO RAILWAY COM- 


PANIES CPERATING 1N SPOKANE 


Railway. The average betterment for the city would lie 
between these two lines. Figs. 2 and 3, showing pas- 
senger traffic, emphasize the conditions indicated above. 
The influenza epidemic which occurred at about the 
time of the signing of the armistice, produced a depress- 
ing effect on the traffic. From this, there was a prompt 
recovery with an excessive drop in April, 1919 

The actual car mileage operated by the companies 
during the past few years is given in Figs, 4 and 5. 
These are introduced to show ‘that the betterment in 
financial return is not due to a betterment in service ta 
any appreciable extent. 

Figs. 6 and 7 show a comparison of 1919 with the 
“normal” year, 1917, the percentages of increase or de- 
crease over 1917 being plotted. Fig. 6 shows that 
the traffic in February and March was about 18 per cent 
above that for 1917. As stated before, all utility activi- 
ties except street car traffic showed a steady increase in 
business throughout the year. If the 5-cent fare had 
been maintained, the increase in traffic would have 


. shown a steady improvement in addition to the 18 per 


cent above noted. This comparison indicates that the 
one company, see Fig. 6, had not recovered all of the 
travel lost during the first month of the 6-cent fare, 
while the other, see Fig. 7, had just recovered. 

In Figs. 8 and 9 a comparison is given of 1919 with 
an average of the years 1916, 1917 and 1918 by months. 
To my mind these diagrams show clearly the effect of 
the increase in fare. If we assume that the percentage 
of increase in travel over the three-year average would 
have continued to improve about as indicated by the dash 
lines, if the 5-cent fare had been maintained, (which I 
believe is a fair assumption if the experience of the other 
utilities can be used as a barometer of conditions), then 
the results due to the increase in fare can be read 
I consider Fig. 8 more reli- 
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able than Fig. 9 because the company whose results are 
plotted in the latter was in the hands of a receiver dur- 
ing the period covered by this comparison. 

As indicated in the diagrams the income showed a con- 
siderable increase during the first two months of the 
higher fare, then fell off to the point of diminishing re- 
turns in July. Then the tide turned and a big increase 
has been shown since. In July I stated my belief that, if 
the fare had been maintained at 5 cents the companies 
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FIGS. 2 AND 3—PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC ON CITY LINES 
Top— Washington Water 


Power Co. _Bottom—Spokane 
& Inland Empire Railway. 


FIGS. 4 AND 5—CAR MILE- 

AGE OPERATED ON CITY 

LINES 

T op — Washington 

Power Co. _Bottom—Spokane 
& Inland Empire Railway. 
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would have received a gross income just as great as they 
did receive under the increased fare. 

The data for the last four months indicate that the 
traffic has thoroughly recovered from the effect of the 
increase in fare; in other words, the companies are reap- 
ing the full benefit of the 20 per cent increase without 
loss in traffic. In my opinion from now on the improve- 
ment in travel will depend upon the improvement of gen- 
eral conditions in the city; however, any comparison with 
any previous period, including 1918, will not bear me 
out in this prediction. 


note of which is service. If the management of a large 
department store allowed his vehicle for service, that is 
the store, to become out of date; if he permitted his 
clerks to dress shabbily and to treat the public’in a 
careless manner; if he allowed the paint on his floors to 
become worn through; if he never changed the dressing 
of his windows, no one would expect his sales and profits 
continually to improve. The up-to-date manager caters to 
his customers almost to the nth degree. He furnishes his 
customers with what they want, and in the manner and 
in .the size of package which please them. This is com- 
mercialization and it is, I believe, the goal toward which 
the street railway companies must strive in the future. 
The jitney has played up one feature of this service, 
namely, rapid transit. 
goes further by supplying rapid service in a safe and 
comfortable manner. “Along with this, improved road- 
beds, properly designed and maintained schedules, and 
careful routing of lines, will nelp also. And then the 
employes must do their part, and the provision of proper 
surroundings and recreation will assist in enlisting their 
co-operation. 


Properly Made Carrying Case Protects 
Tools from Rust 


MERGENCY repairmen as well as other railway 

shopmen are continually carrying on work at points 
where it is necessary to carry a small kit of tools for 
the work. Nearly all tools, with the possible excep- 
tion of hammers, are rendered less efficient by rust. A 
few simple precautions are well worth while to save 
the tools, as the shopman will find out when he has 
occasion to buy new ones. 

One of the most convenient and best tool protectors 
and carrying cases for a small kit may be made in the 
shape of a roll, from a piece of pyroxylin-coated fabric 
having a napped or fleecy back, This material is 
thoroughly waterproof and, if care is taken in wrapping 
the tools in it after use, it will prevent moisture from 
reaching them and effectively prevent rust. The mate- 
rial is durable and will last a long time. It can be 
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Fig. 6—Percentage Change in Revenue 

and Passengers Carried During 1919 

over 1917 by City Lines of Washington 
Water Power Company 


* In conclusion I would say that there is a general agree- 
ment on the causes of our present street railway condi- 
tion. I believe a big factor in the future handling of 
transportation travel will be the extent to which we are 
governed by the policy: “The public be served.” Inter- 
related with this policy is “commercialization,” the key- 
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Fig. 7—Percentage Change in Reve- 
nue and Passengers Carried During 
1919 over 1917 by City Lines of 
Spokane & Inland Empire Railway 
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Figs. 8 and 9—Percentage Change in Revenue and 
Passengers During 1919 over Average for Three 
Previous Years. Left—Washington Water Power 
Company. Right—Spokane & Inland Empire 


readily obtained at a department or general store where 
it is sold under the general name of leather substitutes. 
In addition to this material there are other leather 
substitutes on the market, sold under various manu- 
facturers’ trade names, practically any of which will 
serve for the purposes mentioned. 


The light, one-man safety car 
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Super Power Plan Discussed by A. I. E. E.’ 


W.S. Murray Presents Symposium on Huge Plan of Super Power Plants and Their Intercon- 
nection, Electrification of All Industries and Railroads in Northeastern District— 
Immense Economies Held Possible—Leading Engineers Contribute 
Discussion on Specific Topics to Prove Feasibility of Plan 


T THE EIGHTH mid-winter convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, held 
in New York City from Feb. 18 to 20, the feature 


of greatest interest to electric railway men was the 


symposium on the so-called ‘super power plan’ held on 
Feb. 198. This was presided over by W. S. Murray, con- 
sulting engineer, New York City, who had charge of 
the production of this important program. Mr. Murray 
has devoted a large part of his time and energy to this 
project for several years but notably during the past 
few months. He read a general paper outlining the plan 
and epitomizing the contributions which were to follow. 
After the paper had been read an informal discussion 
concluded the program. The meeting was considered 
one of the most remarkable ever held under the auspices 
of the Institute. 


What he Super Power Plan Is 
By W. 


S. MuRRAY 


_fYXHE super power plan, briefly summarized, pro- 


- and possibly to 60 per cent. 


vides a means by which a present estimated 
machine capacity of 17,000,000 hp.—divided 10,000,000 
hp. for industrial purposes and 7,000,900 hp. for the 
railroads—in a region between Boston and Washington 
and inland from the coast 100 to 150 miles, now oper- 
ating with a load factor not exceeding 15 per cent, can 
be lifted to a load factor of greater than 50 per cent 
It furnishes a means by 
which, conservatively speaking, one ton of coal will do 
the work of two, and the railroads within the above 
zone, and those carrying coal into that zone, will be 
relieved of transporting one-half the amount of coal 
required for power and lighting purposes. 

This means that a present plant capacity of 17,000, 000 
hp. can be replaced by one of not greater than 5,500,000 
hp. and that not less than 30,000,000 tons of coal per 
annum can be saved. This at $5 a ton will represent 
$150,000,000 a year. 

Besides the above savings, two great departments of 


_ economy will be created; one applying both to the rail- 


roads and the industries, in the reduced cost of main- 
tenance of machinery, and the other applying to the rail- 


roads alone, in the reduction of train-miles, by virtue of 


this plan permitting consolidation of trains with resul- 
tant savings in train miles. It is estimated that these 
latter economies will effect a saving of another $150,- 
000,000 annually thus making a total saving of $300,- 
000,000. 

The above are the direct savings as estimated from 


_ data collected from actual past operations of the specific 


order contemplated to be put into force in the zone under 


_ consideration, 


*Apstract of symposium, supporting papers and subsequent 
discussion presented at the Midwinter Convention of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York City, Feb. 19, 
1920. Reprints: of the complete symposium may be obtained 
from Institute headquarters, 33 West . 39th St., New York City. 


The situation of the railroads in this country is too 
well known to need any brief upon it in this paper. Not 
secondary to the concern of those private interests from 
whom the money has come to build and maintain them 
is that, now, of the people to whom their service means 
so much. Forgetting for the moment the much-mooted 
question as to who will own and control them, we. can- 
not afford however, from a national standpoint, irre- 
spective of ownership, operation, or control, to overlook 
any- means, large or small, which will be-conducive to 
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reducing expense to keep the standard of American 
transportation upon its past high plane, and which will 
operate to hold the roads solvent. 

This plan offers immediate relief from the present 
intolerable congestion by automatically increasing rail 
capacity without increasing track mileage, and reducing 
power equipment investment to a minimum. By the 
creation of an overhead common carrier system of power — 
the cargo space now required for industrial coal will be 
cut in half; train equipment in all classes will have its 
service factor doubled, and the present- steam power 
equipment, replaced by electrical equipment, can be 
transferred to other divisions, where it is so vitally 
needed. 

The super-power plan has lately been given much 
space in the pages of the technical and public press, and, 
except to say that it contemplates the general applica- 
tion of electricity wherever economically possible in the 
factories or on the railroads, in the zone described, it 
will not be necessary to add length to this paper by a 
more detailed description. The Department of the In- 
terior has requested an appropriation of $250,000 as a 
part of the sundry civil bill to provide money for mak- 
ing an investigation in the district, this to be followed 
by an extended report with recommendations. 

A letter was addressed to W. Le R. Emmet, consulting 
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engineer General Electric Company; J. F. Johnson, engi- 
neer turbine department Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company; H. G. Reist, assistant consulting 
engineering department General Electric Company; F. 
D. Newbury, manager power engineering department 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company; W. 
B. Potter, chief engineer railway and traction depart- 
ment General Electric Company; N. W. Storer, general 
engineer Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Philip Torchio, chief electrical engineer New 
York Edison Company, and P. H. Thomas, consulting 
electrical engineer, New York City; analyzing the situ- 
ation and requesting each of them to contribute his 
ideas on this plan. After writing that letter, contribu- 
tions were asked from W. D. A. Peaslee, electrical engi- 
neer Jeffry-Dewitt Insulator Company, and A. O. Austin, 
chief engineer Ohio Insulator Company. What follows 
is therefore a symposium of the contributions from 
_ these men, treating the subject as a whole, however, and 
not commenting individually on these authors’ opinions. 

It appears as though these authors say in unison, ‘““We 
are ready and the conditions are ready to put this thing 
together.” It is opportune here to quote from the 
address delivered by Past-President Charles F. Scott 
before the New England Section of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, Sept. 24, 1919: “The goal is the 
super power system, the interconnection of hydraulic 
and steam stations—a single comprehensive power sys- 
tem, and the universal use of electric power”; and again, 
“A still larger view shows the power problem from New 
York to Washington to be closely related to that of New 
England. * * * the wider and more varied the field, 
the more favorable the diversity factor. Power plants 
at water powers, at coal mines and on tide-water at the 
cities, combined into one system insure the highest 
economy in power production.” 

Mr. Emmet more than confirms the statements made 
by the writer to the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 
relative to the great economy of electric over steam loco- 
motives and draws deserved attention to the more reli- 
able operating characteristics of the electric engine over 
that of the steam during the winter months. Traction 
requirements in such season ‘go up” and the electric 
locomotive’s capacity automatically “goes up” to meet 
them, while the steam locomotive’s capacities when they 
are most needed “go down.” Who has not had the 
experience when upon a steam train during bitter cold 
weather, of having his question, ‘“What’s the matter?” 
answered by the conductor, ‘““We can’t make steam.” 

Mr. Emmet’s contribution, though brief, not only 
brings out the fact that individual turbine sizes are now 
available for zone power application, but his closing 
paragraph, while summarizing important conditions to 
be satisfied, points to his belief that real results can be 
accomplished by co-operating in the art of power produc- 
tion—this to my mind is the crux of the situation, for 
if plant A is inter-connected with plant B, then the cus- 
tomers of district A and those of district B both can 
enjoy the fruits of economical power production, as upon 
those joint districts could be impressed the voltage from 
selected machines of high efficiency synchronized upon a 
common transmission bus. 


RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION AND SAVING 


Mr. Potter furnishes a complete contribution on the 
traction side of the problem. In short, he tells us that 
every form of railroad service, passenger, freight or 
switching can be performed and better performed, by 


the electric locomotive. 
power now in service doing terminal, level and mountain 
service, and the mileage electrified, bespeak the practi- 
cability of electric traction in the zone under contem- 
plation. 

Table II is indeed a consolidation of interesting 


facts and I am pleased to note that by divisions and | 


rates he arrives at 14,000,000 tons of coal as the amount 
to be saved by electric traction over steam which is 
2,000,000 tons greater than the figures I have named in 
an approximate preliminary study of the situation. On 
the other hand, I think Mr. Potter has been conserva- 


tive in his estimate regarding the maintenance figures, | 
as I believe the savings here will be much more instead | 


of “more” than the amount he has named. 

Of great interest comes the check by Mr. Torchio of 
Mr. Potter’s figures of coal.to be saved by the electrical 
operation of the railroads. Mr. Torchio has studied the 
United States as a whole, but if we compute the sav- 


ing in this zone as proportionate to the locomotive horse- — 


power, we get 13,160,000 tons—a figure lying between 
my own estimate and that of Mr. Potter. 

The link between generation and utilization of power 
is transmission and distribution. Mr. Thomas has con- 
tributed a valuable discussion of this factor and shows 
that the great base load of the super power system must 
be carried on the large, high-economy steam plants sup- 
plemented by water power; peak loads and regulative 
features of the system being taken care of, in the main, 
by “present large generating stations.” I recommend 
very careful perusal of this paper as a study of the 
electrical characteristics and regulation of the transmis- 
sion and distribution system necessary for this develop- 
ment. 

With these savings in sight, and with the means at 
hand to effect them, these means being but the placing 
in operation of intensive practices long tried out and 
demonstrated as sound in principle—can this nation 
afford to be classed as one drunk with the wealth of her 


natural resources, and rolling in a criminal debauch of | 


their treasure? Is it to be the Americanism of the 
future to permit this intolerable record of waste 
to go on? 


SIGNIFICANT POINTS ADVANCED FAVORABLE TO CON- 
STRUCTION AND FINANCING OF REGIONAL PLANT 


It is hardly within the province of this paper to make 
suggestions regarding the methods of procedure looking 
toward the financing and construction of the regional 
plant required. The following points, however, are sig- 
nificant. 

1. The savings in money equivalents are approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 per annum on a total zone invest- 
ment of $1,240,800,000. 


2. The highest representative engineering talent in | 


the country is in full agreement that the plan is en- 
tirely practical. : 

3. The securities, however underwritten, will carry a 
low interest by virtue of their great national impor- 
tance. 

4. A cheap and reliable power must be available to the 
northeast Atlantic seaboard to maintain the nation’s 
supremacy. 

5. Industrial concerns, already behind in their power 
requirements, will gladly finance their motor require- 
ments. 


6. The railroads in this zone are ready for electrifica- 


tion, as only by it will capacity be increased. 


The record of electric motive 


\ 


_ TABLE II—RAILROAD TRAFFIC IN 
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Views of the Super Power Plan From 
Several Angles 


OLLOWING Mr. Murray’s symposium were given 

the papers by those invited to contribute to the sub- 
ject. Messrs. Emmet, Johnson, Reist, and Newbury 
discussed turbines and generators, all agreeing that the 
present state of the art was such as to be able to produce 
necessary generating units. Mr. Torchio gave figures 
to indicate the small part which water power could play 


- in the development, at the same time pointing out how 


water power should be developed for continuous use in 
order to utilize it to the greatest economic advantage. 
He showed the coal conservation and resulting econo- 
mies from a carrying out of this scheme. In his oral 
discussion, he said that we see now the “engineer-citi- 
zen” speaking. Mr. Thomas gave an extended discus- 
sion of the electrical relations on a supposed transmis- 
sion system for the development, indicating its safety 
with reference to short circuit and its naturally excel- 
lent regulation for the necessary interchange of load. 
Messrs. Peaslee and Austin indicated that the present 
state of insulator art guaranteed satisfactory insulator 
performance at the proposed voltage of 250,000. . 

S. T. Dodd spoke for Mr. Potter, and, emphasizing the 
saving in coal and the increased reliability of the elec- 
tric locomotive, showed that most of the electrifications 
already made in this country were in the zone under 
discussion. The problem of complete electrification in 
this zone is not, then, something new so much as it is 
an extension of present methods. Future practice can 
be based upon present and past experience. Data from 
the roads studied as a basis are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I—STEAM RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION IN THE SUPER- 
POWER ZONE 


-Total 
Date of Route Miles of 


Number of Motor 


Railroads Electrification Miles Track Locomotives Cars 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R 1895 3.6 8. 9 0 
Long Island R. R..... 1905 88.63 218. zi 0 477 
NEY. C.@ oR, RoR 1906 54.00 258. 73 221 
W. J. & Seashore R. R. 1906 74.60 150.26 109 

Be, i a ae 3 a a 1907 81.63 527.49 106 27 
Penn. R. R.(New York) 1910 18.73 97.49 8 
Boston & Maine R. R.. 1911 97 21.50 v4 
N. Y. West & Boston... 1912 18.23 54.41 | 40 
Penn. R. R. (Phila.)... . 1915 30.5 116.3 0 115 

MPOUAUS tte rere es 277: he 1451.45 229 997 


A study was made to try to get a general picture of 
the railroad traffic which would be affected in the dis- 
trict. While it was not possible to obtain definite data 
confined exactly to the zone in question, estimates could 
be made from data at hand to show approximately the 
railroad traffic affected to be represented by Table II. 


THE SUPER-POWER ZONE 
(PASSENGER, FREIGHT AND SWITCHING) 


(bb yuen GUL DS 5 sthedval cad PSR Re 12,000 
Miles of single track.............+-.++-++++: Sie osapetagsys. Tuga OS 30,000 
MneMOMaGti MGR TBEIVICC: 5.00 cc cect steiner eity cee sete eg 10 


8,100 
185,000,000 
170,000,000,000 
21,000,000 


Locomotive milesannually...........----.-+sseeeeee ee eee 

Gross ton miles annually, including main line and switching 
movements of passenter trains, freight trains and ables 

Tons of coal consumed annually...........-..020eee ee eeees 


From data available, it would appear that the ton- 
miles moved by 63 lb. of coal in a steam locomotive is 
approximately equal to that which can be moved by one 
kilowatt-hour delivered from the power station. Apply- 
ing this ratio to the last item in Table II the electric 
energy required to handle the traffic now handled by the 
21,000,000 tons of coal to steam locomotives would be 
approximately 6,500,000,000 kw.hr. 


If the figure of 40 watt-hours per ton-mile at the 
power station be assumed, which checks fairly with the 
records of a mixed service of main line and switching, 


. the total energy for moving the assumed traffic of 170,- 


000,000,000 ton-miles, would be approximately 6,800,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. 

The actual requirements would, however, be some- 
thing less. It has been estimated that of all the ton- 
nage moving over the railroad, approximately 12 per 
cent is taken up with the movement of railroad coal to 
points of distribution, including a second movement of 
the same coal in the locomotive tenders. Making an 
allowance for railroad coal that would still be required, 
a reduction of 10 per cent would seem a fair estimate. 
This would correspondingly reduce the yearly power 
requirements to about 6,000,000,000 kw.hr. 

On the basis of probable load factor, this would call 
for about 1,250,000-kw. of power station equipment. 


Mr. POTTER’S CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions to which this discussion points may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Of the whole mileage included in the zone, a not 
very large proportion has been electrified, but main line 
electrifications now in operation are of sufficient extent 
and carry tonnage of a character to present data which 
can be fairly applied to the traffic of the whole district. 

2. The traffic within the zone now handled by steam 
locomotives, if handled electrically, would require au 
average output of less than 750,000 kw. and if produced 
entirely by coal-burning electric power stations, would 
reduce the coal requirement for transportation pur- 
poses from 21 million tons to 7 million tons annually. 

3. As a certain proportion of the electric power will 
be preduced from hydraulic power stations, this coal 
requirement will be reduced in proportion as advantage 
is taken of hydraulic operation. 

4. The reduction in cost of maintaining the motive 
power units would be a large amount which estimated 
from the locomotive mileage would be in the order of 
$15,000,000 or more annually. | 


CE Dee Ea ELECTRICALLY,” SAID Mr. STORER 


Mr. Storer, who had been prevented by illness from 
making a written contribution to the symposium, then 
spoke extemporaneously.. He started with the assump- 
tion that the electric locomotive could do more, and do 
that better, than any steam locomotive. Electrification 
means the conservation of fuel and labor and there is 
need for both. The country was never so short of labor 
and the railways need to take a leaf from the house- 
wives’ notebooks and “Do it electrically.” Electrification 
by the railroads must not be limited to locomotives—the 
principle must be applied wherever it can save labor. 
This can be done in a multitude of places along the line. 
Railroads cannot get labor and particularly in heavy 
traffic districts, such as the one under discussion, can- 
not give adequate transportation service unless some 
radical change is made. The lack of developing this 
transportation service will prove the greatest handicap 
to the country. 

As to coal conservation, two-thirds of the coal used 
for railroads would be saved by electrification. Data 
collected by the Fuel Administration uphold this state- 
ment. 

Using the figures given by so strong an advocate of 
the steam locomotive as is J. E. Muhlfeld, steam railway 
consulting engineer, electrification can be “proven in.” 
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Jn addition to the main drive, consider the auxiliaries 
such.as the steam driven air compressor which requires 
70 to 85 lb. of steam per horsepower-hour. This is from 
seven to ten times the requirement for electric motor 
drive of the same equipment. The big questions of 
capacity, fuel conservation, shortage of labor and 
improvement of terminals, will exert all the pressure 
toward electrification that the railways can stand. 


Discussion From the Floor 


N THE DISCUSSION by non-contributors to the 

symposium, additional points of interest were brought 
out. Prof. C. F. Scott, of Yale, in commenting on what 
has been called Mr. Murray’s vision, showed that what 
is proposed now is something applicable now and in the 
immediate: future, and not something which is a dream 
for the far distant future. Recalling that the engineer- 
ing societies had entered their building just thirteen 
years ago, he stated that in that comparatively short 
period, the industrial production of the country has 
more than doubled, the railroad freight traffic has more 
than doubled; the electrical industry, which doubles 
approximately every five years, produces ten times as 
many kilowatt-hours per year now as in 1907. In trans- 
portation, something must be done to keep up. Electrifi- 
cation of transportation machinery, wherever possible, 
will help. -H. McL. Harding, consulting terminal engi- 
neer, New York City, predicts, according to Professor 
Scott, that electricity must solve the transportation 
terminal problem and that’ in the near future, electrical 
equipment in terminals will exceed in cost all electric 
locomotives when all railroads are electrified. The time 
is now at hand when this Super power plan must be 
analyzed, and if feasible, put into execution.. 

Prof. Malcolm MacLaren, of Princeton University, 
stated that he had made an extended study of the power 
supply for the central part of the Zone—Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and the New York City district. From an 
analysis of the demand in this district on the basis of 
100 per cent electrification, a total of 2,600,000 kw. of 
installation is necessary, of which 1,000,000 kw. is now 
installed by public utilities. By locating hydro and 
steam power plants advantageously, the supply in this 
district is entirely feasible without doing anything now 
untried. 

D. B. Rushmore, of the General Electric Company, 
analyzed the human and psychological reasons for the 
growth of industry as being due to man’s trying to be 
happy, his constant desire for more material conveni- 
ences, the consequent shortage of these, and then man’s 
habit of conforming to these demands and trying to 
produce. Industry, including railroads, produces by a 
combination of intelligence and power. The second 
comes from coal, oil, water, etc. The former may be 
supplied to a certain extent by brains, but there are not 
enough for all requirements, so brain-power must be 
multiplied and made available through automatic or 
labor saving machinery, and the best agent is elec- 
trical. ' 


WHERE STANDARDIZATION OF FREQUENCY 
WOULD HELP 


J. W. Lieb, Jr., of the New York Edison Company, 
made a strong appeal from the standpoint of the cen- 
tral-station industry and, as Mr. Torchio said, as an 
engineer-citizen. He pointed out that it is fine to have 
this plan presented now, and the solution must be found 


\ 
immediately. There must not be a battle over systems, — 


he warns, such as hampered electrification for four or 
five years in its early stages. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of central station willingness; it is a question of 
the consumer, also. Too much equipment must not be 
installed in isolated plants, or fitted to present local con- 


ditions, later to be removed. For example, something 


must be done about standardizing frequency before mil- 
lions more are invested in equipment at five or six fre- 
quencies. The necessity for a standard frequency was 
emphasized during the war when, with New Jersey cry- 
ing for power and New York with a surplus of power, 
the New York Edison Company was not able to furnish 
it to the New. Jersey utility because the latter uses 
60-cycle power whereas the former used 62.5 cycles. 


Another point of extreme importance is that absolute _ | 
continuity of service must-be provided insofar as human ~ 


ability. can provide: Cost is secondary to continuity of 
electric power supply. And above all, the proposition is 
of national importance. It is not for private business, 
or local interests or even one branch of industry to 
decide. It is, however, a situation in which electrical 
engineers should formulate a program and lead. 


_ Mr. Murray Sums Up 


Mr. Murray, in his remarks between speakers and in 
his closing of the discussion, mentioned these five fields 
which would benefit from the plan and would be con- 
cerned in applying electrification and using power: the 
industrials, the street and interurban railways, the elec- 
trified trunk lines, the lighting load and the small power 
and appliance load. He pointed out that water power 
could enter the whole zone scheme only to the extent of 
10 per cent of the total, but that water power is now 
judged by its kilowatt-hours and not merely by its kilo- 
watts. As to the present central station or generating 
and distributing industries there is nothing in the plan 
which would impair their integrity. 
develop that they would take on more the nature of dis- 
tributing companies in relation to the whole, but they 
would still remain operating and financial entities and 
would still generate. The ultimate system must be the 
outgrowth from present conditions, with increasing 
interconnections. 


IMPORTANT RESOLUTION PASSED 


The sentiment of the meeting was so evidently unani- 
mous in believing that some such plan is feasible and 
desirable and worth the Institute’s attention and study, 
that Mr. Rushmore suggested a committee of the Insti- 
tute be appointed for this special duty. Mr. H. W. 
Buck, past-president, accordingly moved that it be the 
sense of the meeting to recommend to the Board of 
Directors that the Board appoint a committee with Mr. 
Murray as chairman to carry on the movement and 
make investigations and recommendations as to methods 
of accomplishing the desired end. The motion was 
passed unanimously. 


William S. Turner, consulting engineer, Portland, 
Ore., who has just returned from a trip in the east in 
connection with proposed hydro-electric power develop- 
ment, believes that there will be a great increase in work 
of this kind, particularly on the Pacific Coast. It is ex- 
pected that the passage of the water-power bill now be- 
fore Congress will greatly stimulate enterprises of this 
kind. : 


It would probably 


— 
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_ awaiting the début of the completed car. 


-what will ultimately be approved for production. 


of,” was the way Mr. Sorensen expressed it. 


car construction, except its extreme lightness, 
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Henry Ford’s 


Railway Car 


The Car Under Construction at Present Is for Interurban Use—It Will Be Driven by Two 
80-Hp. Engines and Capable of Making 70 Miles per Hour— 
Predicted Weight About 9 Tons 


Ford’s development of a street car driven by an 
internal combustion engine, that a representative 
of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL called upon C. E. 
Sorensen, general manager of the Fordson tractor 


S: MUCH interest has been manifested in Henry 


_ plant, who is building the new car, in order to present 


some definite knowledge of the general design without 
The follow- 
ing -story is therefore preliminary in nature and in 


-some respects premature, for the present design, as 


Mr. Sorensen frankly states, is purely a “trick” car, a 


_vank experiment. Whether it will be any®good he does 


not know, although of course he has faith. If the 


present designs embodied in the car do not work out 


well, they will be abandoned for others, so that the car 
described in a general way here may be a far cry from 
The 
‘present model will not be ready for its trial run for 
thirty to sixty days. 

To get a good idea of the car which is being developed 
at the Dearborn, Mich., plant, it is best to begin by 


forgetting all that has appeared in the newspapers 
- about it. 


In the first place, the car that is being built 
now is not a street car, but rather an interurban or 
steam-road proposition, designed to run at 70 m.p.h. 
As such, there will be less doubt in the minds of elec- 
tric railway men as to the soundness of the Ford effort. 
There is a further plan, however, of building a street 
-car if the interurban idea proves successful. This 
-means that the street car will not make its appearance 
for probably a year or more, for it, also, will require 
-a long development period, although the same engine 
-will be used according to present ideas. 

Mr. Sorensen admits frankly that the project is in 
<every sense an experiment and may not prove out in 
practice at all. There is this angle to be considered 
_also: He states emphatically that Mr. Ford is not de- 
veloping the railway car because of public spirit or 


' philosophical interest, but is looking at it purely as a 
'-cold business proposition. 


“Mr. Ford likes to build 
things that he thinks the public will use and use a lot 
Witness 
-first the Ford automobile and next the Fordson trac- 


tor now being manufactured at the rate of 300 a day. 
~ Is the street car to be the next Ford quantity product? 


DESIGN OF THE CAR 


Generalities only can be given as to the interurban car 
design at this time. The body is an all-steel very light 
-construction about 38 ft. long and arranged for single- 

end operation. There is nothing particularly unusual 
.about the body, as compared with ordinary interurban 
Lies 
mounted on double trucks and is equipped with M.C.B. 


-couplers to meet the wishes of the officials of the 
Michigan Central Railroad who have given consent to 
a trial run on the Detroit-Chicago line ahead of the 
- fastest train, the “Wolverine.” 


The engine is a unique departure from all previous 
Ford designs. It is a four-cycle, four-cylinder, double- 
opposed horizontal engine. Presumably this design was 
used in order to minimize the clearance height needed 
to install the motor under the car floor. All four cylin- 
ders are cast en bloc, including the crank case housing 
between the opposite pairs of cylinders. The opposite 
cylinders are bored by one passage of the boring 
straight through the casting so that they are directly 
in line. This one-piece casting assures a perfect align- 
ment of cylinders and crank shaft. A new feature is 
that the piston rods of opposite cylinders are attached 
to the same offset of the crank shaft which thus has 
only two offsets for the four cylinders. The cylinder 
heads are bolted on and are of T-head design. 

On one end of the crank shaft is mounted an electric 
generator and around the outside of this is a blower. 
The generator serves to charge a storage battery for 
supplying the car lighting and starting the engine, the 
same machine acting as both motor and generator. The 
blower takes in air at its center and forces it both ways 
over the cylinders and through two cooling-water radi- 
ators, mounted just beyond the cylinder heads. 

On the opposite end of the crank shaft a,two-cylinder 


~ opposed air compressor is built into the engine, and the 


planetary gear transmission is also bolted to the engine 
casting over this end of the crank shaft. 


The engine is designed for its maximum efficiency 
at a speed of 1,200 r.p.m. It develops 80 hp. over and 
above the power used to drive the air compressor and 
generator and blower. The cylinders fire at successively 
opposite and diagonally opposite corners, thus balanc- 
ing the impulses. Mr. Sorensen was most enthusiastic 
about this engine, saying that it was the finest-balanced 
engine that the Ford plant had turned out, and that it 
had shown remarkably good operating characteristics on 
the dynamometer tests, including a fuel consumption of 
1.5 lb. of gasoline per horsepower hour while running 
at 80 per cent full load during a continuous running 
test of between two and three days. 


Two of these 80-hp. engines, complete with their 
transmission, are mounted entirely underneath the 
floor and on opposite sides at the center of the car. 
The two motors so mounted have their crank shafts in 
a common axis across the car. The transmission cases 
of the two engines are rigidly bolted to a bevel gear 
housing between the two, so that the complete power 
plant for the car forms one rigid unit bolted to the 
underframing. The pinion at the end of the drive shaft 
of each engine meshes with a common bevel gear which 
drives the two longitudinal propeller shafts extending 
to the far axle of each truck. The transmissions of 
both engines are operated simultaneously from the 
same lever in the operating cab, but the dual transmis- 
sion will make it possible to disengage one engine from 
the drive shaft in case it is disabled and drive the car 
with one motor. The motors and auxiliary equipment 


will clear the rail by about 3 or 4 in. 
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The trucks embody a radical departure from all rail- 
way practices in truck design. They have no fixed or 
rigid wheelbase. A pair of heavy semi-elliptic springs 
bolted to the top and the bottom of the bolster, are sup- 
ported, respectively, at the top and bottom of a shackle 
mounted inside the wheel on each axle. The entire 
weight of the car is thus supported on these four 
springs on each truck, and any action of the springs 
must vary the length of the truck wheelbase which is 
normally about 4 ft. 6 in. 

Standard steel car wheels, except for the hubs, and 
standard brake shoes are used, though the brake rig- 
ging is unique. The inside axle of each truck is made 
much like the front axle of an automobile. It has a 
downward curvature to give clearance for the drive 
shaft, and the wheels are mounted on ball bearings. 
The outer axles of the trucks, which form the two driv- 
ing axles for the car, are built like an automobile axle 
except of heavier construction. They have a differen- 
tial at the center and the wheels are fastened to the 
axle by means of a four-bolt locking device the same 
as used on the Fordson tractor. The driving shafts 
have been connected to the far axles apparently to 
minimize the lateral movement and angular displace- 
ment of the shaft alignment. Two universal joints are 
expected to give the necessary flexibility. 

The tank for gasoline or other fuel is mounted under- 
neath the car floor behind the motor, and the air-stor- 
age reservoir is similarly mounted in front of the 
engine. It will be noted that all equipment is mounted 
underneath the car just as with electric equipment, 
leaving the entire car floor accessible for passenger 
use. The complete interurban car is expected to weigh 
only between 8 and 9 tons. 

If the street car is built, one of the 80 hp. engines 
only will be used. It will be mounted on one side of 
the car and its weight balanced by hanging the fuel 
tank on the opposite side. The weight of this car is 
expected to be only 6 tons complete. 


CONTROL OF THE CAR 


The car and engine are controlled entirely from the 
front platform. The spark and throttle for both 
engines are controlled from a single quadrant, mounted 
within reach of the operator who works from a sitting 
position at all times, since both foot and hand control 
are required. The transmission control is much the 
same as that used on the Ford automobile. There are a 
single pedal and two hand-levers. One of the latter 
operates a transmission brake which can hardly be 
used to stop the car, but can be used to hold the car 
in case the air is off for some reason. The other hand 
lever controls the direction of motion. In its central 
position, it is in neutral and the engines are. disen- 
gaged from the drive shafts. When this lever is in the 
forward position, the operator can start the car by 
pushing the pedal forward to secure low gear speed. 
Then by taking his foot off the pedal, the high gear 
or direct drive from engines to drive shaft is secured. 

When this hand lever is placed in the opposite posi- 
tion, a reverse motion of the car is secured by the same 
low and high gear operation of the pedal. 

A standard Westinghouse air-brake equipment forms 
the main braking facility. There is also a lever-type 
hand brake auxiliary installed in the cab so that the car 
is really supplied with triplicate braking equip- 
ment. 
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Undepreciated Valuations Urged 


In Briefs Filed Before Commissions Two Companies 
Claim a Reasonable and Not Merely a 
Non-Confiscatory Return 


HERE have recently been published two briefs in 

cases before commissions, in each of which the 
theory of undepreciated valuations is argued and a 
rate of return of 9 or 10 per cent is presented as just. 
Some of the arguments in these briefs are abstracted 
below, as indicative of viewpoints being brought before 
commissions by electric railway companies. 


EAst St. Louis ILu., PETITIONS INCREASE 
The company sets forth that there is not much ques- 


tion as to the reliability of Mr. Hagenah’s figures which ~ 


show: cost of reproduction under pre-war trend prices, 
$2,590,875; present depreciated value, $2,221,636; cost 
of reproduction under present price levels, $3,603,077; 
present depgeciated value on latter basis, $3,105,837. 
In all cases’working capital and going concern value 
are included at the same amounts. Actual cost ap- 
praisals by two other experts for the company show 
$2,825,000 and $2,898,000. The usual analysis of ac- 
counts is given to show revenues and expenses, 

The argument calls for a decision based on “reason- 
able” rate and not a rate which “just escapes being con- 
fiscatory.” The rate must be reasonable to both public 
and utility. “The reasonable rate is the one which must 
satisfy the conscience of the tribunal .” Sec- 
tion 55 of the Utility Law insists “that private capital 
shall be encouraged in and not discouraged from en- 
gaging” in public utility service. 

Under the head of “What Is Value?” the argument 
contends for “present actual exchange value.” “So long 
as our medium of exchange is gold and the value of that 
medium is dependent upon supply and demand, just so 
long will market value or exchange value be the true 
measure of worth.” The fact that a property is not 
for sale is no argument against this. It has, neverthe- 
less, the nature of a commodity. Every element which 
enters into the whole of the property can be acquired 
only in exchange value. How can it be said that the 
aggregate of the exchange value of these elements does 
not constitute the total value of the property? 

“Reproduction cost as against original cost” is urged 
as the basis for valuation. The company claims that 
while original cost has been used as a basis by some 
commissions, using as a reason the inclusion of this as 
one factor in the Smith vs. Ames case, “it has always 
been rejected by the courts in favor of reproduction 
cost.” Value at the time of use is contended for. “If it 
were possible for the public to pay” for its service “the 
same kind of dollars” (pre-war purchasing power) orig- 
inal cost might be fair. Reiteration of present tense in 
all great decisions leads to the conclusion “that original 
cost cannot be the value intended by the court, except 
as a mere coincidence.” The argument on this point 
is lengthy, for the company states that the Illinois Com- 
mission seems committed to original cost theory and it 
desires to show the error of this position. 

On the important question of depreciation, the com- 
pany argues for 100 per cent reproduction value. What 
the public pays for and is interested in is “service.” If 
the investor has expended $3,600,000 and by subtraction 
of “theoretical depreciation” he is allowed to earn on 
only $3,100,000, his investment has been confiscated to- 
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the extent of $500,000, though the service is the same 
as at the start. “Investment in a going concern 
rendering adequate service for reasonable rates cannot 
expire.” The investor cannot be required to furnish 
100 per cent service on a diminishing return. Depre- 
ciation and maintenance are operating charges. and 
when taken care of in this way should not be considered 
as affecting value. 

The usual case is made for the inclusion of going 
concern value. The argument shows that while this 
value includes the cost of developing the business it 
cannot be figured by formula but must be “sensed”; 
$150,000 is the amount claimed. 

Numerous citations from courts and commissions are 
quoted in support of the various claims and arguments 
of the company. 

Finally, the reasonable rate of return which the 
company claims is just is said to be from 9 to 10 fer 
cent. Money is a commodity and its price has increased 
with the cost of other commodities. A reasonable rate 
is thus argued to be that which should obtain in other 
legitimate investments of similar risk and based upor 
the present undepreciated reproduction cost of the 
property. 


HELENA, MONT., WANTS RATES MuDIFIED 


In the proceedings relative to the rates uf the railway 
the Helena Light & Railway Company argues that the 


_ operations of the company as a whole should first be 


considered. If a company has several departments and 


‘each is earning a profit, the cost of service in each 


department might with good argument form the basis 
of rates for that service. But such a rule should be 
applied with reason and discretion and never when it 
will result in the abandonment of departments render- 
ing necessary service. 

Valuations were independently ale by the company’s 
engineer and the commission’s engineer for the whole 
property and segregated into three departments—yrail- 
way, gas and electric. On physical structure, these 
valuations were very close, the company’s figures being: 
Railway $654,969 and total $1,271,742; the commis- 
sion’s figures: Railway. $660,960 and total $1,259,771. 
The commission’s engineer allowed no overhead charges 


except preliminary organization, while the company. 


claimed legal and brokerage charges, interest, insur- 
ance, taxes, bond interest, working capital, and going 
concern. The total figures were, then: Commission, 
$654,738 and $1,271,304; company, $930,525 and 
$1,816,726. 

The argument turns to a consideration of the effect 
of lack of newness on the valuation, the commission’s 
‘engineer having claimed the property as a whole to be 
depreciated about 31 per cent. Approximately half 
the company’s argument is directed toward convincing 
the commission that no subtraction from value should 
be made for lack of newness. 


If the realm of speculation be entered and 70 per cent 
conditions be assumed as a reasonable operating standard, 
his (the commission engineer’s) theory necessitates the 
forced conclusion that either the public on the one hand or 
the investors on the other must presently be deprived of 
an amount equal to 30 per cent of the value of the property. 
This in spite of the fact that it exists in a condition which 
renders it fully cap»ble of performing tne utmost of service 
which could be demanded of any property, even though it 
‘were in the impossible theoretical 100 per cent condition. 
Either this amount must be paid by the riders and the in- 
- or the investors themselves 
{....) deprived of 30 per cent of their investment. 
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ay is essential that we have our return on the investment 

f $100 (taken as a unit) and to maintain credit we be 
permitted to puy out return in the form of dividends or 
interest; otherwise we find no one willing to put in the 
original $100. 

We are also entitled to keep our property, which 
originally was worth $100, at all times in $100: condition 
or worth $100 or are entitled to earn sufficient to set up a 
reserve for renew:is and replacements, so that when our 
securities mature we can pay over to the security holders 
$100 in cash or in property in addition to the reasonable 
pets we have paid as interest or dividends in the mean- 

ime. 

Putting into the operating expenses annually the exact 
cost of all repairs and an allowance as before stated for 
renewals and replacements (the cost of retirements) clearly 
perpetuates any public utility in an efficient operating con- 
dition, and no unjust burdens are placed upon the con- 
sumers. 

There is a much further argument as to theory of 
maintaining plant efficiency and corresponding integrity 
of investment, finally leading to a previous opinion of 
the Montana Commission upholding this view. 

The company further shows that the independent 
valuation of the engineers employed by it approximates 
quite closely the value of the company as indicated by 
its own book records. Numerous citations are quoted to 
cover all points raised in the brief, which was prepared 
by HR. C. Hopson of New York. 

Finauy, a claim for a ten per cent return is made. 
This is based on the return demanded in Montana for 
investinent in enterprises involving apparently similar 
risk. 


A Good Way to Fill the Hot-Water 
Heater System 


HE spilling of water in the interior of cars while 

a small amount is being added to the expansion tank 
through the small funnel at the end of this tank on the. 
Peter Smith hot-water heater system with which many , 
interurban cars are equipped, is the cause of some 
annoyance. This may be overcome, however, by follow- 
ing the simple practice outlined below, which is in use by 
several of the larger companies but does not seem to 
have been generally followed. 

When the heater system is filled for the first time in 
the fall, the water is usually put into the system by con- 
necting a hose from the city water system, so there is 
no trouble in spilling water at this time. The difficulty 
comes when a car is discovered with steam pressure up 
as high sometimes as 60 lb. per square inch, which is 
due to insufficiency of water. With such a steam head 
on it is impossible to fill the tank through the funnel 
at the side of the expansion tank without first permit- 
ting the fire to die down, for if the release valve at the 
top of the tank is opened, considerable water will be 
blown out. And even without the excess steam pres- 
sure, the pouring of a pail of water into the funnel up 
close to the headlining of the car is very likely to be 
accompanied by more or less spilling. 

All of this trouble is very easily avoided by attaching 
a union and hose to one of the drain cocks underneath 
the car and forcing the small amount of water neces- 
sary into the system by a hand pump. A simple pump 
can be devised in any railway shop by attaching an old 
fire extinguisher pump or any plain hand pump to the 
side of a water pail. Or, it is understood that the 
Peter Smith Heater Company will furnish a pail and 
pump combination of this sort for the purpose at a 
small cost. 
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Making a Losing Park Pay 


Providing Good Car Service, Conducting High- 
Grade Park, and Getting the Money Due, Are 
the Secrets of New Orleans’ Success 


OOD transportation, in the mind of Nelson H. 
Brown, is the first requisite of operating a success- 
ful park. It was this principle that he began promptly 
to apply to Spanish Fort Park which had a long record 
of red figures to its discredit when he undertook the 
position of general superintendent of railways, New 
Orleans Railway & Light Co., in 1917. He had other 
positive ideas about making a park an asset rather 
than a liability to a street railway company, and therein 
lies the reason for this story, his success being attested 
by the figures in the accompanying tabulated statement 
of earnings and expenses. The deficit in 1917 was three 
thousand dollars instead of eight as in 1916, and in 1918 
and 1919, the figures show a handsome profit. Let’s ex- 
amine why. 
The foremost remedial agent applied to the delinquent 
park, as already noted, was greatly improved transpor- 
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to see that people are going to ride if there is an attrac- 
tion at the end of the ride. So Mr. Brown set out to 
make Spanish Fort Park a real attraction. He had much. 
natural beauty to begin with and.some historic interest 
centering about the old Spanish fort from which the 
park takes its name. The park lies along the shore of 
Lake Pontchartrain, a very large inland body of water 
which attracts many for swimming and boating. This 
natural beauty is enhanced by keeping everything about 
the park clean and in good repair. This practice costs 
heavily, as witness the lesser net profit in 1919 than in 
1918, despite a much higher gross revenue. But in 
1919, many of the buildings were renewed, painted, etc., | 
and the similar expense for 1920 will be corres- 
pondingly less. 


THE POLICY AS TO CONCESSIONS 


The accompanying table gives the income from the 
concessions during the past seven years. These conces- 
sions are open during the park season from April to 
September or twenty weeks. In making its contracts 
for these concessions the company retains full power of 


FOUR-CAR TRAINS ARE OFTEN USED TO CARRY PASSENGERS TO SPANISH FORT PARK FROM NEW ORLEANS 


tation. A seven-minute headway for cars running from 
the downtown district to the park was replaced by a 
three and one-half minute headway, and the ride was 
made more enjoyable by running these through park 
cars on a skip-stop plan, providing practically express 
service. The greater number of cars and higher speed 
of operation, of course, made it possible for park patrons 
usually to have a seat and to ride in greater comfort. 
To diminish the crowding always invites more patron- 
age and that is what resulted here. 

These through cars are operated with trailers when 
needed, and it is the company’s practice to add sufficient 
trailers to meet traffic requirements at all times. To 
quote Mr. Brown on this point, he says, “I would much 
rather run a few cars in excess of requirements than to 
fall short. Our road officials are located at points where 
they can supervise te advantage the operation of this 
line. This, with our close supervision of the parks, in 
our opinion, is responsible for the results obtained.” 


ATTRACTIONS AT THE PARK 


So much for getting the people to and from the park 
comfortably, quickly, conveniently. With this provided 
—and the company makes a determined effort to see that 
it is provided—it does not greatly overtax one’s vision 


supervision over all their features so that it is in a 
position to dictate the character of entertainment and 
treatment of the public. It is thereby able to enforce a 
high-grade conduct of all features of the park and a 
high standard of excellence in all things sold. All 
amusements are leased except the dance hall which the 
company operates itself. 1 

All concessions are now being made on a commission 
basis with a minimum guarantee which assures the rail- 
way company of a profit. The contracts are usually for 
a period of three years. The railway builds the plant 
and the concessionnaire pays for it, but it becomes the 
property of the railway. The commission is from 15 to 
25 per cent of the gross business, according to the 
expected earning power of the concession. As an 
example of what this policy means, the company realized 
a maximum of $516 from the circle swing on the old 
straight rental plan, but if it had been on the commis- 
sion basis of 15 per cent, it would have netted over 
$2,000. 

Preserving order is often no small task in conducting 
a public amusement resort. This problem also has had 
close attention at Spanish Fort and has been solved in 
a unique manner. Two policemen and two plain-clothes 
men, furnished by the city but with salaries paid by the 
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REVENUE FROM CONCESSIONS AT SPANISH FORT PARK 


1913 1914. 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Booths.......:. $2,658 $2,459 $2,242 $4,367 $3,216 $4,325 $6,525 
Coaster........ 1,395 2,807 2,299 2,718 3,553 4,590 7,206 
Casino......... 700 1,889 1,609 1,613 1,360 1,605 2,065 
Circle swing... . 167 190 144 177 195 263 516 
Penny wonder- 

0 ee 502 904 710 901 1,041 1,320 1,581 
Carousel....... 690 801 624 682 641 981 1,210 
Bath house... .. 975 900 850 850 900 900 900 
Restaurant. .... 750 2,062 2,150 2,150 2,150 2,150 2,337 
Dance Peres 3,734 2,378 2,469 3,004 2,225 4,384 7,044 
whee wheel.... ...... 125 125 125 125 125 200 
Oe ERS ae IG RSE Fie ed 1,630 
Bice cdsonic.. Pe OP sie Nhe wale uh al hiss alia 499 
eS ca ee 30 
Revenue from i 

concessions... $11,574 $14,518 $13,225 $16,589 $15,408 $20,645 $31,748 
Expenses....... 2,240 20,750 23,240 24,962 18,510 13,985 25,847 
Net operating " 

Bossi och te $30,660. 36,252 $10,014 $8,372 $3,102 2.005. we eees 
Net operating 

ORCS G6 Sonya) 2 OD MD Oxo. OIE ICE TOOT ita mL tea 6,659 $5,901 
company, are employed to prevent misconduct. But if 


anyone becomes rowdy and annoying, he not only is 
apprehended, but he is brought to his senses by a pun- 
ishment more promptly administered than court martial 
sentence and quite as effective. To wit: 

An open jail was built out in a near-by swamp where 
there is plenty of stagnant water and swarms of 
“healthy and ambitious mosquitoes,” as Mr. Brown put 
it. Mr. Rowdy is marched out to this confinement and 
left there. After the mosquitoes have worked on his 
“conscience” for an hour or two, he is quite ready to 
behave himself. 


Present Status of Work of American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee 


STATEMENT just issued by the American Engi- 

neering Standards Committee contains information 
supplementary to that heretofore available. The com- 
mittee now consists of twenty-four members, represent- 
ing five national engineering societies and the United 
States Departments of Commerce, Navy and War. A. A. 
Stevenson has succeeded Prof. C. A. Adams as chair- 
man, and Dr. P. G. Agnew, formerly of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, is now permanent secre- 
tary with headquarters at the United Engineering 
Societies Building in New York City. 

The committee is not only ready for business, but has 
already made practical headway. It has approved speci- 
fications for standard pipe threads, for which the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers and the American 
Gas Association are sponsors, and co-operation is in 
progress with the National Screw-Thread Commission, 
authorized by Congress and composed of representatives 
of technical societies. Through this arrangement direct 
co-operative work with the British is being carried out. 
The committee is also in active co-operation with Cana- 
dian engineers on the subject of bridge specifications, 
with British engineers on specifications for machine 
tools and with Swiss engineers on specifications for ball 
bearings. In each case the detail work is being carried 
out by sponsor bodies through sectional committees. 

A large conference, in which practically all national 
organizations interested in industrial safety were repre- 
sented, has unanimously voted that all industrial safety 
codes should be prepared under the auspices of the 
committee. 

The committee functions in the following way: Any 
organization may request it to approve standards pre- 
viously formulated, or to approve committees previously 
appointed,’ and by so doing become a sponsor society. 
Two or more organizations may act as joint sponsors. 


Approval of a standard is given when it is the substan- 
tially unanimous conclusion of a section committee, 
made up of representatives of producers, consumers and 
general interests, and so selected that all interests con- 
cerned have adequate representation. Approval may 
be given to a standard as “recommended practice,” 
“tentative standard,’ or “American standard.” 

Any standard or group of standards adopted by any 
organization or in process of preparation prior to Jan. 
1, 1920, may be appreved by the committee if in the 
opinion of the committee it has either been developed 
by a properly constituted committee, or has by actual 
practice proved its right to become a standard. 

In addition to the work of assisting in the selection 
of committees and certifying that their work has been 
done under proper conditions, the committee will act 
as a bureau of information regarding standardization. 


A Series of Effective Safety Posters 


H. HANLON, claim agent United Railroads of San 

- Francisco, some time ago got out a series of posters, 
using the running caption ‘Safety Hints.”’ These post- 
ers are in color, and measure 12 in. x 16 in. in size. They 
are copyrighted. 

Two of the posters are reproduced. Others in the 
series contain these legends under appropriate pictures: 
“Driver of wagon fails to look for approaching street 
car before entering car track and also violated traffic 
laws.” “Passenger after alighting from standing car 
did not think to look or listen for oncoming car travel- 
ing in opposite direction.” ‘Had this woman waited 
until the car stopped and faced the front end of the car, 
she would not have fallen.” “Would the passenger fall 
trying to board a moving car? He took the risk once 
too often.” “It is always a dangerous practice for chil- 
dren to play near the car tracks or to run across the 


SAFETY HINTS 


‘SAFETY HINTS | 


_ WOMAN DRIVER DID NOT THINK TO 
LOGK OR LISTEN FOR APPROACHING 
STREET CAR BEFORE STARTING. AUTO. 

, MOBILE woe STREET CURB. 


E ORIVER HAVING 


FAILED TO LOOK OR LISTEN FOR 


APPROAL 


SAMPLE SAFETY POSTERS FROM SERIES PREPARED FOR 
* UNITED RAILROADS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


street without looking for approaching vehicles.” 
“Driver of automobile violated traffic rules in not pro- 
ceeding to far side of street before altering his course, 
and he should have looked for oncoming car before 
entering car track.” ‘Driver of automobile tried to 
drive into garage before observing whether it was safe 
to proceed.” “School boy stealing ride 6n blind side of 
car did not think of the risk he took when he jumped 
onto the car.” “Driver of automobile took a chance 
in attempting to crowd between the street curb and 
street car as it was rounding the curve.” 
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Cities Have Purchase Rights 


Attorney General Claims This Privilege 
for Home Rule Cities in Ohio 
—Franchise Election in April 


Toledo and all other Ohio ‘cities which 
have adopted home rule charters have 


the right to issue general credit bonds: 


for the purchase of street railways and 
any and all other public utilities ac- 
cording to the opinion of Attorney Gen- 
eral John G. Price, who filed a friendly 
brief in the case brought by the Toledo 
city administration to test the constitu- 
tionality of a plan for purchasing the 
railway lines of the Toledo Railways & 
Light Company. 

The bonds so issued for railway pur- 
chase would be payable by a levy of a 
general tax upon all property in the 
city. 

The State is not a party to the suit, 
but the Attorney General filed the brief 
with the Supreme Court as “a friend of 
the court.” : 

The Attorney General reviewed the 
history of the Toledo railway situation. 
He summed up as follows: 


It is useless to confer a power (the home 
rule power) and then withhold the means 
of exercising it. To hold that by section 
13, article 18 (of the constitution) power 
is given the legislature to limit not only 
the amount, but the purpose for which a 
municipality might incur debt, is to say 
the people granted municipalities a power 
by section 4 and by section 18 authorized 
the legislature to ‘withhold such power. 

Surely, the people cannot be charged 
with doing such a vain thing when the 
other construction will maintain both the 
power of the municipality and the legisla- 
ture as expressed in these two sections, in 
perfect harmony. 

It would seem, when reading all the 
home rule provisions together, that the 
power of the general assembly to limit 
municipalities as to debt is restricted to the 
power to set a general debt limit. Other- 
wise, the grant of home rule to munici- 
palities would be practically destroyed. 
Power to issue general credit bonds should 
be as broad as the home rule power itself; 
that is, the bonds should be permitted for 
any purpose or undertaking in which the 
city may engage under a home rule charter. 


If a favorable decision to a bond 
issue for purchase of the street car 
system is handed down the municipal 
ownership commission will attempt to 
have a plan ready for the voters at a 
special election April 27 in connection 
with the presidential primaries. 


California Commission Recom- 
mends Library 


In its recent report on service, opera- 
tion, and financial conditions of the Los 
Angeles Railway, the California Rail- 
road Commission had this to say re- 
garding the value of a company library: 
“There are many among the company’s 
employees (more than 3,000 in number) 
who are eager to study the general and 
detailed aspects and functions of street 
railway operation, and it would without 
question be a first-class investment for 


the company to encourage these men 
to prepare themselves for better posi- 
tions and to assist them in their studies. 
The company could do no better than to 
make available an up-to-date technical 
library and to assist the men by arrang- 
ing such courses of study as they may 
suggest. Employees who are inclined 


‘to make such studies could to great 


advantage be used by the company for 
such general and special work of in- 
vestigation and of research as must 
continually be carried on by business 
organizations of the size of this one.” 


St. Louis Demands Announced 


Wage increases for conductors and 
motormen will be demanded of the 
United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., by the 
Amalgamated Association. It is un- 
derstood that the demands will be about 
as follows: 75 cents an hour for the 
first six months; 80 cents an hour for 
the next six months, and 85 cents an 
hour for all motormen and: conductors 
employed by the company for more 
than one year. There will also be a 
demand for an actual eight-hour day, 
with change of car crews at the end of 
eight hours work, instead of paying 
overtime for work in excess of. eight 
hours. 

The present wages of motormen. and 
conductors are 50 cents an hour for 
the first year of employment, 55 cents 
for the second year, and 60 cents for 
all men employed in excess of two years. 
These wages were set by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission last sum- 
mer, after the commission had agreed 
to act as a board of arbitration at the 
request of Receiver Wells, who in- 
formed the commission that the com- 
pany could only pay increased wages 
through the medium of increased fares, 
which the Puble Service Commission 
alone could grant. 

Following the award of increased 
pay, the commission authorized the 8- 
cent car fare on Sept. 9 last. According 
to figures issued by the commission at 
the time, the higher wages increased 
the annual expenses of the company 
$2,826,330. In addition, back pay from 
June 1, at the new scale was granted, 
amounting to $600,000. 

A strict eight-hour working day, it 
is. estimated, would necessitate the 
addition of several hundred more car 
crews than at present employed. The 
wage increase if granted, it is esti- 
mated, would cost the company at least 
$3,000,000 additional. This would add 
a total of $5,000,000 to the company’s 
present pay roll of $10,000,000. The 
increase, it is estimated, would neces- 
sitate at least a 10-cent cash fare and 
a 9-cent token fare if the company is 
-o meet expenses. 
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$241,000,000 in Subways 


City Presents This Figure at Transit 
Inquiry as Its Stake in New 
York Lines 


New York City has invested more 
than $241,000,000 in the actual con- 
struction of subways on the under- 


standingthat the public should have © 


adequate rapid transit at a 5-cent fare, 
according to data presented by Corpo- 
ration Counsel Burr on. Feb. 25 when 
the Board of Estimate resumed its in- 
quiry into the affairs of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company. 

Mr. Burr offered in evidence a state- 
ment of the amount of corporate stock 
and corporate stock notes issued for 
rapid transit purposes outstanding Feb. 
21, 1920, showing that under Contract 
No. 1, for the construction of the old 
subway, the city had contributed 
$49,435,679; under Contract No. 2, for 
the Brooklyn extension, $5,417,045, and 
under Contract No. 3, for the construc- 
tion of the Seventh Avenue subway, 
$74,598,686, or a grand total of 
$129,451,411. 


AUDITOR TESTIFIES AGAIN 


Mr. Burr said that the city, under 
Contract No. 4, for construction by the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, had 
also issued upward of $112,000,000 of 
interest bearing securities, the proceeds 
of which have been used in the con- 
struction of the rapid transit railroads. 
Mr. Burr’s statistics show that the 
city’s total contribution to the comple- 
tion of the subways is actually more 
than $250,000,000, for the statement 
that there should be included $10,- 
995,377, provided from the last two or 
three years’ budgets and the amount 
which has been provided by means of 
special revenue bonds for the expenses 
of the Public Service Commission, the 
greater portion of which forms a part 
of the cost of construction under 
Contract No. 3. 

Edward F: J. Gaynor, auditor of the 
Interborough, was recalled to the stand 
and questioned regarding salaries and 
expenses of officers, to which item the 
company had charged up $270,671. Mr. 
Burr asked to be told who were the 
officers and for what period they had 
received that amount. Mr. Gaynor said 
that E. P. Bryan, vice-president of the 
Interborough, had received a salary of 
$20,000 per annum from May 1, 1900, 
to March 1, 1913. From April 1, 19038, 
to Dec. 31, 1904, one-third of a salary 
of $30,000 was charged against the 
elevated and two-thirds to the subway 
equipment, and that from Jan. 1, 1905, 
to April 30, 1906, he was in,receipt of 
a salary of $30,000, one-third of which 
was charged against the elevated lines. 
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State ownership and control, with 
| private operation, for the Rhode Island 
- Company, is the plan of the receivers 
which was presented to the Rhode 
Island Legislature on Feb. 24. 

The plan proposes that the State of 
| Rhode Island issue $18,000,000 of sink- 
_ ing fund bonds, maturing in 1945, 
| bearing interest at 34 per cent, pay- 
| able semi-annually, which shall be used 
in payment for the entire system now 
owned or leased by the Rhode Island 
_ Company, except the Narragansett Pier 
| Railroad, and the electric lines in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. 


| Some Roaps To BE RETURNED - 
a The Narragansett Pier ‘road is to be 
_ turned back to its owners. That part 
of the Providence & Danielson Railway 
| Company in Connecticut is to be re- 
| turned to the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford road, and the Attleboro 
Branch Railroad and the Interstate 
Consolidated Street Railway of Massa- 
chusetts are to be released to the New 
England Investment & Security Com- 
pany. 

_ Provision is also made that all the 
securities of all the companies owning 
or releasing any part of the present 
system, and all claims. of these com- 
panies as well as those of the New 
' England Investment & Security Com- 
_ pany shall be wiped out. 

After obtaining complete ownership 
of the traction properties, the plan pro- 
/ | vides that the State shall lease them 
- to the United Electric Railways for a 
period of twenty-five years at an an- 
_ nual rental of $1,020,000. This cor- 
| poration is to operate the system, 
assume all liabilities of operation and 
__ maintenance, under the regulation of 
the Public Utilities Commission, which 
L is to have increased powers, in regu- 
lating the operation. 

| The United Electric Railways was 
created by an act of the Rhode Island 
| Legislature approved on April 24, 1919. 
_ The incorporators are Governor R. 
| Livingstone, Zenas W. Bliss, one of the 
receivers of the Rhode Island Company 
and chairman of the State Tax Com- 
mission, and Bank Commissioner 
George H. Newhall, as individuals. 


’ 
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CHARTER PROVISIONS UNUSUAL 


The charter under the act is unusual 
in that the capital stock allowed is 
imited, but provision was made that 
the charter should not be issued until 
the corporation paid in to the State 
bonus on $500,000 capital, or $500. 
Up to this time this fee has not been 
paid and the charter has not been is- 
sued. Under the State law, the cor- 
ration has two years in which to take 
ut the charter. 
Upon expiration of the twenty-five 


y : 

; year lease the United Electric Railways 
i will have the option of buying the en- 
h ire system for $17,000,000, plus the 


ctual cost of all improvements and 


State Ownership and Control Suggested 


Rhode Island Receivers Suggest Plan Which Takes Into Account | 
System’s Relation to Employees, Public and State 


extensions made during the period of 
the lease and paid for by the State. 
If it does not care to exercise this 
option, it can renew its lease for an- 
other twenty-five years at an annual 
rental of $835,000. 

The receivers in their plan ask that 
legislation be enacted eliminating all 
motor bus and jitney traffic, of pro- 
viding strict regulation by the Public 
Utilities Commission. 
ask that all paving and franchise taxes 
be remitted, excepting damage _ inci- 
dental to operation. The operating 


*“ company, however, is to pay all mu- 


nicipal taxes on land and property as 
though it were not owned by the State. 

An employees’ profit sharing plan is 
also advocated as an inducement to 
minimize labor difficulties and give the 
employees a direct interest in the road. 
The. management of the new company 
is to be vested in a board of seven di- 
rectors. Four are to be elected by the 
stockholders; two, neither of whom 
shall have any personal interest in the 
securities of the company, and the other 


by the employees. 


LONG, CAREFUL STUDY 


The plan, which was presented by 
Receivers Frank H. Swan, Theodore 
Francis Green and Zenas W. Bliss, is 
the result of their long and careful 
study of the property and the condi- 
tions. It is presented at this time, the 
receivers say, in order that the Legis- 
lature may have ample time to consider 
it and pass legislation that will save 
the system. 

The details of the plan are at this 
time largely of local interest in Rhode 
Island. The bill is a start. When the 
measure as now drawn or as amended 


® 


They further: 


becomes a law, the matter will take on 
national significance. The theory upon 
which the plan is drafted is that a 
comprehensive system of transportation 
should be assumed commensurate with 
the social and economic demands of the 
territory served, and that no reorgan- 
ization can be more than temporarily 
successful which deals with the prob- 
lems as if they were financial only or 
which does not take into account the 
future of the electric railway system in 
relation to its employees, the public and 
the State. The plan as proposed will 
work out with this result: 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad gets a cash sum as great as it 
could realize if the Rhode Island Company 
were sold and is free from all entangle- 
ments present and future. 

The United Traction Co. and the Rhode 
Island Surburban Railway bondholders get 
for every bond a State bond of equal 
maturity value, but bearing less interest. 

The United Traction stockholders get for 
every share of stock a share of stock in the 
new company of equal par value, practically 
certain to pay at least 4 per cent and 
possibly 5 per cent. 

The public will pay no more in fares than 
it would have to in the case of a privately 
owned electric railway system and will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that ali 
it pays above a .moderate return upon a 
moderate capitalization goes either into im- 
proved service or into the State treasury. 
The public will also be represented in the 
management. 

The employees and the stockholders will 
both have an added inducement to increased 
efMciency by reason of their direct share in 
the financial consequence of that efficiency. 

There will be less occasion for labor 
troubles both for this reason and because 
of the fact that the employees have a 
representative in the management who can 
keep them informed of the conditions of the 
company and keep the management in- 
formed of the feelings and ideas of the 
employees. 

Lastly, the plan has all the advantages 
of State ownership and none of the dis- 
advantages of State operation—although the 
State has two strong influences in the con- 
trol— first, through its representatives in 
the management. and second through the 
Public Utilities Commission, whose powers 
are increased. 

And at the end of twenty-five years the 
State will have retired all the bonds it 
issued for this purpose and will also either 
receive at least ee in cash or else 
will receive a net payment of $835,000 a 
year for another twenty-five years—all 
without having paid out a dollar. 


The Three Railway Blunders 


Unit Fare, Nickel Rate and Burdensome Franchises All Lead to 
the Undoing of Railways 


Peter Witt, formerly street railway 
commissioner of Cleveland, Ohio, is not 
of the opinion that all the sufferings 
of the electric railways are of their 
own making. In a circular which he 
has just issued Mr. Witt pricks particu- 
larly the watered stock bubble. He 
says: 


The first blunder in our urban trans- 
portation (a blunder jointly made by the 
public and our street railway companies) 
was in the establishment of a unit rate of 
fare. This unit rate of fare not only killed 
the profitable business—the short haul 
traffic—but at the same time made im- 
possible the collection of what was justly 
due from the long distance rider. 

The second was in making the unit rate 
of fare (a nickel) the universal rate of fare 
whether the town was large or small, 
densely populated or sparsely settled, fiat 
or hilly, streets wide or narrow, car move- 
ment fast or slow, and ignoring entirely the 
most important factor of all, the riding 
habit; could it be made large or would it 
remain small, 

The third blunder was the piling on by 
the public and the acceptance by the com- 
panies of excise taxes, paving taxes, street 
cleaning and snow removal charges, car 


license fees. bridge tolls and numerous 
other impositions, all to be borne by the 
car-rider, 

That the conditions thus created could 
not go on indefinitely was known to all who 
took the trouble to give the problem just 
a little thought. It was only a question 
of time when the end would come. 
The war, with its economic upheaval, 
hastened the day. In the midst of pros- 
perity the crash came. The most important 
utility in our city life was laid low; and 
why? because it could not meet the con- 
stantly rising costs while the charge for 
the service it sold remained fixed. Divi- 
dends ceased; bond interest was defaulted ; 
improvements stopped; rail ripping took 
the place of track laying ; and abandonment 
of service superseded the buying of new 
equipment, 

Out of it all, some relief to some com- 
panies has been granted; so today, in Bos- 
ton, with state control, the fare is 10 
cents; in St. Lopis, through a receivership, 
it is 8 cents; in Cincinnati, under a reward 
for incentive, it is 7 cents; in Chicago, with 
its division of profits, it is 6 cents; in 
Cleveland, under service at cost, it is 5 
cents, with 1 cent for a transfer. | 

For the higher rates of fare in Boston, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and Chicago many 
different reasons are given. For the lower 
fare in Cleveland, but one reason 1S as- 
signed, and that: ‘The ‘water’ was squeezed 
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cut.” Yes; the “water” was squeezed out, What effect would this have had upon the made under Section 301, if it is of the 


but the statement that its squeezing out 
has had a material effect on the rate of 
fare charged is far from the truth. 

What are the facts? The city of Cleve- 
land and the Cleveland Railway entered 
into the present service-at-cost arrangement 
in March, 1910. Before doing so, however, 
the outstanding stock and bond obligation 
of the Cleveland Railway was reduced from 
$34,000,000 to $24,000,000. On this last 
sum, by the terms of agreement made, the 
ear-riders of Cleveland have paid, and like- 
wise so on all additions to capital value 
since made, a return of 6 per cent. 

From the figures above given it is very 
plain that the rolls of the wringer were set 
tighter than ever before, or perhaps ever 
again will be, in the settlement of a railway 
controversy. 


WATER WITHOUT Facts 


I am not a defender of ‘water’ in rail- 
way securities, but this talk about “water” 
being the cause of all the trouble the in- 
dustry is now burdened with is so far from 
the truth that I feel it incumbent to set 
out the facts. This, in order that justice 
may be done this important industry in the 
hundreds of cities in the United States 
whose people have been saturated with 
this talk about ‘water’? but who have never 
been supplied with the facts. 

Let us, therefore, assume that when the 
settlement in Cleveland was made the 
$16,000,000 had not been squeezed out. 


car-riders of Cleveland last year? They 
would have been called upon to pay for 
dividend purposes $600,000 more than they 
aid pay. How many riders did the system 
carry last year? Three hundred million. 
Therefore, the increase in the rate of fare, 
had the “water”? remained, would have been 
one fifth of 1 cent. This completely knocks 
into .a ‘cocked hat” all the stories afloat 
to the effect that the low fare in Cievetand 
is due solely to the fact that the ‘‘water” 
was squeezed out. ‘ 

The trouble with this industry is that 
it is trying to function by meeting a post- 
war outgo with a pre-war income. — It 
cannot be done. The longer the public insists 
in trying to make it do that which is im- 
pessible to be done the worse the situation 
wili become. It is the inflation of currency, 
rather than the inflation of stock that is 
causing the trouble. The value of the dollar 
todaty, measured by its purchasing power 
of five years ago; is less than fifty cents. 
Since many years must elapse before de- 
flation can take place, the present value 
must continue or still go lower. It is no 


longer a question of paying dividends on 


“water that confronts most of our street 
railway companies, but the desperate ques- 
tion of getting money enough in the fare- 
box 'to fill the pay envelopes. It can be 
remedied only by permitting this industry, 
if it is to render the service for which it was 
organized, to charge fares which will make 
its income commensurate with its outgo. 


Labor Provisions of New Railroad Bill 


Method of Handling Dispute Between Carriers and Their Employees 
and Subordinate Officials Abstracted 


After many weeks of conference the 
Senate and House conferees have 
agreed upon a bill known as “Trans- 
portation Act 1920” providing for re- 
turn of railroads to owners and further 
for future regulation of railroads. At 
this writing the bill awaits the Presi- 
dent’s signature. The labor clauses of 
this act caused much discussion but a 
program was finally agreed upon. 

In general three methods of settling 
disputes are provided. 

The first of these is a conference be- 
tween representatives of the employers 
and the’ employees; the second is a 
Board of Adjustment established by 
agreement between a carrier or group 
of carriers and the employees; the 


_ third is known as the Railroad Labor 


Board, a government board without, 
however, power to enforce any of its 
decisions. 


Various METHODS DEFINED 


The first method is defined as fol- 
lows: 


Sect. 301. It shall be the duty of all 
carriers and their officers, and employees, 
and agents to exert every reasonable effort 
and adopt every available means to avoid 
any interruption to the operation of any 
carriers growing out of any dispute be- 
tween the carrier and the employees or sub- 
ordinate officials thereof. All such disputes 
shall be considered and, if possible, decided 
in conference between representatives desig- 
nated and authorized so to confer by the 
carriers, or the employees or the subordinate 
officials thereof, directly interested in the 
dispute. If any dispute is not decided in 
such conference, it shall be referred by the 
parties thereto to the board which under 
the provisions of this title is authorized 
to hear and decide such dispute. 


The second provision is as follows: 


_ Sect. 302. Railroad Boards of Labor Ad- 
justment may be established by agree- 
ment between any carrier, group of carriers, 
or the carriers as a whole, and any em- 
ployees or subordinate officials of carriers, 
or organization or group of organizations 
thereof. 


Disputes involving only grievances, 
rules, or working conditions, not de- 
cided as provided in Section 301, be- 


tween the carrier and its employees 
or subordinate officials who are repre- 
sented upon the Adjustment Board may 
be brought before such an Adjustment 


-Board. These disputes may be brought 


before the board by the executives of 
the carrier or by the employees, either 
organized or unorganized, upon the 
board’s own motion, or upon the re- 
quest of the Labor Board. 

The third method is provided as fol- 
lows: 

Sect. 304. There is hereby established 
a board to be known as the , “Railroad 
Labor Board” and to be composed of nine 
members as follows: 

(1) Three members constituting the 
labor group, representing the employees and 
subordinate officials of the carriers, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from not 
less than six nominees, whose nominations 
shall be made and offered by such employees 
in such manner as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall by regulation prescribe; 

(2) Three members, constituting the 
management group, representing the car- 
riers, to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, from not less than six nominees 
whose nominations shall be made and 
offered by the carriers in such manner as 
the Commission shall by regulation pre- 
scribe; and 

(3) Three members, constituting the 
public-group, representing the public, to be 
appointed directly by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


The Labor Board is charged with 
the duties of deciding disputes involv- 
ing grievances, rules, or working con- 
ditions either on an appeal from an 
Adjustment Board or in case the Labor 
Board determines that any Adjustment 
Board has failed or is not using due 
diligence in its considerations. It shall 
also decide such a dispute in case an 
Adjustment Board is not organized 
which can take care of it. 

The Labor Board is also charged 
with the duty of deciding disputes with 
respect to wages or salaries of em- 
ployees or subordinate officials of. car- 
riers, not decided as provided in Sec- 
tion 301. The Labor Board may also 
suspend the operation of any decision 


the representatives of the public shall 7 


~sonableness of wages and salaries or 


opinion that the decision involves such 
an increase in wages or salary as will 
be likely to necessitate a substantial 
readjustment of the rates of any car- 
rier. It shall then rehear the case -and 
make its own decision on the matter as 
soon as practicable. 

No decision by the Labor Board is 
binding upon the board unless at least — 
five of the nine members agree and @q 
in the case of wages at least one of 


WS, 


concur in this decision. , 

The Board has no power to enforce — 
any of its decisions on wages or any | 
other matter except by use of public 
opinion through publicity. | 

In determining the justness and rea- 
working conditions “the board shall, so 
far as applicable, take into considera- 
tion among’ other relevant cireum- 
stances: 


(1.) The scale of wages paid for similar 
kinds of work in other industries: ° i 


(2.) The relation between wages and the 
cost of living. 

(3.) The hazards of the employment. 

(4.) The training and skill required. 

(5.) The degree of responsibility. 

(6.) The character and regularity of the 


employment ; 

(7.) Inequalities of increases in wages or 
of treatment, the result or previous wage 
orders or adjustment.” 


The Labor Board shall have a chair- i 
man, shall maintain central offices in 
Chicago, Ill., but may sit wherever else 
it may determine necessary, shall carry 
on a continuous investigation and study hs | 
of relations between carriers and their 
employees, and shall classify and di-— 
gest and publish such data and in- 
formation as may be useful to the va-— 
rious carriers, groups of employees and 
Adjustment Boards. H| 

The board is given the right to sub- | 
poena witnesses, to administer oaths, — 
and other similar powers, similar to 
court powers, which will make it pos- 
sible to get necessary information. 

Representatives of the principal or- | 
ganizations of railway workers asked — 
the president on Feb. 27 to veto the — 
proposed legislation. They charged that 
the bill stripped the workers of the | 
opportunity to obtain justice where 
wage controversies were concerned. 


Telephone Courtesy 


An acrostic has recently been issued | 
by the Bamberger Electric Railroad, | 
Salt Lake City, Utah, governing the | 


use of the company’s private telephone | 
lines. It follows: : 


Talk distinctly ; be brief. While you are : 
talking others may want to use the line. | 
Explain who you are when you talk, — 
Thus: “Kaysville talking; please ring © 
Ogden.” 4 “ 
Listen first. Do not break into other © 
people’s conversation. If line is busy hang — 
up immediately. . al 
Every additional receiver off the hook — 
weakens transmission and makes it more — 
difficult for others to carry pn conversation. | 
Preference must always be given to train 
orders and substation instructions. { 
Hang up receiver at all times when not | 
actually talking over line. i 
Obscene language or profanity will not 
be tolerated. 
Necessary communication is nen ae 
but gossiping and visiting arewbjectionable. 
Extra caution must be used not to touch 
a and a grounded circuit at the same 
me. 


February 28, 1920 


‘— 
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Chicago Award Interesting 
State Supreme Court in Fare Case 


Holds City to Be Agency of State. 
i= City’s Contention Dismissed 


|. In the issue of the ELmcrric RAIL- 
|| way JOURNAL for Feb. 12, announce- 
| ment was made of the approval by the 


Illinois Supreme Court of the T7-cent 
fare award for the Chicago Surface 
| Lines, and the circumstances leading 
| _up to the court proceedings. An exam- 
| ination of the decision; just made avail- 
| able, reveals several features which 
_ appear to warrant further publicity. 


RATE POWER VESTED IN ASSEMBLY 


The Supreme Court had on several 
| previous occasions made clear that the 
- power to regulate rates to be charged 

by a public utility is vested in the 
General Assembly and that this body 
had never conferred upon any munici- 
_ pality power to make inviolable con- 
| tracts for such rates. In the Chicago 
| Surface Lines case, however, the city’s 
- contention was that this was a different 
| kind of contract, because the ordinances 
creating it were adopted under the so- 
called Mueller law. The Supreme 
Court holds that there is nothing in 
this law which either directly or indi- 
rectly affects the power of the Legis- 
| lature to regulate rates. 
The city also insisted that it had 
acquired valuable rights under the or- 
' dinance because of the provision allow- 
ing it 55 per cent of the net income, 
and that while the raising of fares 
would not destroy the contract but 
would give the city more, the principle 
__ that the General Assembly may control 
| rates would permit lowering fares and 
| would thus affect the city’s income. 
i The court dismissed this contention, 
saying: a 
. A municipality is a mere agency of the 
_ State and, whether invested with ‘the fee 
_ or a mere easement in streets, it holds them 


| _in trust for the people of the whole State, 
and, so far as their use for street pur- 


; poses is concerned, every citizen of the 
a State has an equal right, -and is -repre- 
sented not alone by the city of Chicago, 
but by the General Assembly. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has the power and is 
| charged with the duty to see that rates 
of fare in the use of streets are reasonable 
_ within the limit, on the one hand, of a 
fair return to t railway and reasonable 
compensation for the service rendered, and 
the interest of the city cannot affect the 
exercise of that power and duty. 


The court said further: 


If power can-be given to a municipality 
to contract where an individual could not, 
this court has never adopted the rule that 
the power of the General Assembly to 
make police regulations can be suspended 
or parted with as to either. Whenever 
that rule has been applied the court has 
held that inasmuch as such a contract has 
the effect of extinguishing an undoubted 
power of government, both its existence 
and the authority to make it must clearly 
and unmistakably appear and all doubts 
must be resolved in favor of the contin- 
uance of the power. 


_ Answering the city’s argument that 
the companies forfeited all rights under 
the contract by a departure from the 
provisions as to rates of fare, the court 
said: 

The contract being subject to legisiative 
ontrol, the intervention of the State, either 
n behalf of the public utility to secure 
“& reasonable return for the service rendered 
or of the city to cause a reduction of 
ates which have become excessive, does 


not abrogate a contract, of which the law 
an integral part. : 
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Attorneys for the city are preparing 
to argue for a re-hearing in the fare 
ease. Failing in that they will en- 
deavor to take the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Chicago Commission Buys 
Underground Data 

Subject to the approval of the City 
Council of Chicago, Mayor Thompson’s 
traction commission recently closed a 
deal with George W. Jackson to pur- 
chase the data on underground Chi- 
cago which the latter has compiled. Mr. 
Jackson asked $10,000 for the use of 
this information, claiming that it had 
taken him twenty years to collect it 
and that it could not be duplicated for 
less than $100,000. He finally accepted 
the commission’s offer of $5,000 with 
the understanding that he will be paid 
$150 per day for his. work on sketches 
and estimates and that the salaries of 
his assistants will be paid by the city 
with an additional allowance of 
per cent for overhead charges. Except 
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for appointing Mr. Jackson as the sub-' 


way engineer, the Traction Commission 
has not as yet announced its engineers, 
if the appointees have been decided 
upon: : 


Illinois Central Can Make Plans to 
Electrify 

The voters of Chicago on Feb. 24, 

approved the six South Park bond issue 

propositions. for improving the lake 

front from Grant Park to Jackson Park, 

with which is tied up the electrification 


_ of the Illinois Central Railroad and the 


erection by that road of a new terminal 
at East Twelfth Street. .Permission by 
the War Department to go ahead with 
this work was recently granted as out- 
lined in the ELEctrRIc RAatLway JourR- 
NAL on Jan. 24, 

It is estimated that the cost of elec- 
trification to the railroad will be about 
$30,000,000. The ordinance provides 
that work must begin within two years 
from the passage of the ordinance, pro- 
vided it is possible to finance the pro- 
ject at that time. 

The improvement measure was 
passed some time ago, but no definite 
progress could be made in carrying 
out the electrification work until the 
people had approved the lake shore 
improvements. 
prepared its electrification plans as yet, 
but it is assumed that work along this 
line will take definite form in the near 
future. It will probably be five years 
before the suburban service is electri- 
fied, and ten years before electrification 
is complete within the city. 


Company Pays Tuition of 
Employees 


The West Penn Traction System, 
of which the Wheeling (W. Va.) Trac- 
tion Company is a part, has enrolled 
250 employees, three of them women, 
in a correspondence course in ele- 
mentary electricity undertaken as a 
part of the company’s educational pro- 
gram for 1920. The work is in direct 


The railroad has not- 
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charge of Prof. B. C. Dennison, of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, assisted by a staff which in- 
cludes Walter C. Sontum, constructing 
and operating department expert of 
Wheeling. 

Practically the whole cost of the 
course is borne by the West Penn, al- 
though in enrolling the student author- 
izes a deduction of $5 a month for two 
months from his pay. When he com- 
pletes his course, he receives a cer- 
tificate and a refund of $5. 

The purposes of the course are to 
enable employees to do their work more 
easily, to qualify them for promotion, 
to make their daily tasks more inter- 
esting by a thorough understanding of 
them and to promote safety. 


Strict Interpretation of Law 
of Liability 


An unusually strict interpretation of 
the law of liability as regards trans- 
portation companies was contained in 
a decision recently handed down by 
Justice Taylor of the Appellate Court 
of Cook County, Illinois. This con- 
cerned the appeal of a woman who 
boarded an uncrowded car and, attempt- 
ing to leave later on while it was 
crowded, was involuntarily carried 
along by other passengers and thrust 
down the step and out into the street. 
She was injured and upon the trial of 
the case in the lower court she was 
awarded a judgment against the com- 
pany. The Appellate court said in 
part: 


The habits of passengers are well known. 
When they are nearing their destination 
they become impatient and hasten towards 
the exit, each trying more or less to get 
ahead. If the car is crowded, confusion and 
anxiety make them push and surge to- 
wards the exit. We take judicial notice 
of the well known characteristics of human 
nature. Carriers have the same knowledge 
and are bound /to conduct their business, 
with these characteristics in mind. If, in 
the face of such knowledge, they accept 
too many passengers they must be held to 
be responsible for any result which reason- 
ably ought to have been anticipated. 

Counsel for the defendant argues that 
the crowding and pushing off of the plain- 
tiff was the result of the voluntary conduct 
of the passengers and that the defendant 
ought not ‘to be held responsible 3 that it is 
only liable in case of overcrowding where 
the movements of the passengers that cause 
the injury are involuntary, that is, where 
they are-swayed by the movement of the 
car. That argument gives rise to the ques- 
tion whether the crowding was the proxi- 
mate cause of the accident, and whether 
the casual connection between the crowding 
and the accident was not broken by .the 
negligence of the other passengers? The 
answer seems to be that as the tort of the 
passengers took place concurrently with 
the carrier’s conduct in overcrowding the 
ear, their wrong cannot reasonably be said 
to alter or lessen the defendant’s ljability. 

It would seem, therefore, that where a 
carrier permits a car to become over- 
crowded after one becomes a passenger and 
so brings about such a dangerous condition 
that the passenger while in the exercise 
of care and, in undertaking to get off, is 
earried out partly voluntarily and_ partly 
involuntarily, and so controlled by the 
movements of the people on the car that 
she is pushed along and off onto the street 
against her will and injured—the car 
meanwhile being at a standstill, it has not 
afforded the passenger a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to alight and so has failed to exer- 
cise that high degree of care for her safety 
which the law requires. 


The judgment of the lower court was 
affirmed. Attorneys for the Chicago 
Surface Lines have asked for a re- 
hearing. 
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Urges Hydro Take Line 


Canadian Municipalities Want Commis- 
sion to Take Over the St. 
Catharines Lines 


Representatives of municipalities 
along the lines of the Niagara, St. 
Catharines & Toronto Railway, St. 
Catharines, Ont., at a conference with 
officials .of the Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion of the province of Ontario urged 
the commission to take over the prop- 
erties of the electric railway so that 
extensions to the system can be under- 
taken at once. W. B. Burgoyne, presi- 
dent of the Niagara district, Hydro 
Radial Union; T. J. Hannigan, secre- 
tary of the organization, and other offi- 
cials expressed the belief that the pro- 
posal may be carried out. 

The Niagara, St. Catharines & Tor- 
onto Railway is a part of the Canadian 
Northern properties. The Canadian 
Northern is not desirous of continuing 
electric branch lines as part of its sys- 
tem. The Hydro Commission will make 
an investigation of the properties. W. 


R. Robertson, former superintendent of [ 


the Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto 
Railway, and now traffic manager of 
the Hydro lines, said that as the Hydro 
proposed to build a line similar to the 
private road it would be better for the 
commission to acquire the existing 
property and supervise its reconstruc- 
tion rather than to parallel the present 
line with a new one. 

Towns and villages between Bridge- 
burg, Fort Erie and Port Colborne 
along the north shore of Lake Erie have 
passed by-laws bonding themselves for 
the construction of the proposed Hy- 
dro line between these places, a dis- 
tance of about 25 miles. It is pro- 
posed to use this line as the connecting 
line between Buffalo and Port Col- 
borne to Welland and Toronto. 

President Burgoyne of the Hydro 
Radial Union says that about 200 miles 
of electric railway are to be built by 
the commission if the plans now unde1 
consideration are carried out. The 
lines would provide for through pas- 
senger, express and freight service from 
Buffalo, N. Y., to Toronto, Ont., con- 
necting about 100 municipalities along 
the Niagara frontier. The main line 
would be along the north shore of Lake 


Erie connecting Buffalo with all of the 


Canadian summer resorts now con- 
nected by boat. At Port Colborne the 
line will connect with the present hy- 
dro properties to points north, includ- 
ing Welland, St. Catharines, Hamilton 
and Toronto. 


London Companies Groping for 
Relief 


Pending any special action by the 
Ministry of Transport, the London un- 
derground railway companies are tak- 
ing steps on the one hand to cope with 
congestion of traffic and on the other 
to secure better financial results. In 
regard to the former, the Metropolitan 
Railway Company has received a new 
train of six cars, the first of an order 
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for 100 cars. Instead of end and cen- 
ter doors, the new vehicles have five 
swing doors a side, and it is expected 
that this will lead to the more rapid 
loading and unloading of passengers, 
and thus reduce the time of stoppages 
at stations. Each train will seat 292 
passengers, as compared with 268 in 
the case of the existing trains. Strap- 
hanging will be abolished, as hand rails 
at a convenient level are provided. 

Toward the end of December the 
Metropolitan District Railway started 
an experiment at its Victoria Station, 
which is a very busy one. An official, 
perched in a high box on the platform 
during the rush hours, times the trains 
with a stop watch. If any fail to get 
away at the end of 30 seconds he 
sounds a-hooter and the platform staff 
which has been augmented shut the 
doors and send the train off. Every 
effort is made to get the passengers 
to hurry. The saving in duration of 
the stops at this station already 
amounts to 30 per cent. 


News Notes 


3 


Union Labor Wants Municipal Owner- 
ship.—Union labor men of Trenton, N. 
J., plan to launch a movement for the 
public ownership of the Trenton & 
Mercer County Traction Corporation. 
Mayor Donnelly favors having the com- 
pany controlled and operated by the 
municipal authorities. 


Arranging for St. Paul Electric Serv- 
ice.—Due to the fact that terminal ar- 
rangements have not been perfected 
from Black River Junction, the end of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad’s own rails, the electrified 
service of the system will for the pres- 
ent be operated into Tacoma only. 
Trains will be hauled into Seattle by 
steam locomotives. Electrified service 
from Othello to Tacoma will be started 
about March 1. : 


Wage Increase Asked in Salt Lake.— 
Practically a 50 per cent wage increase 
has been demanded by employees of the 
Utah Light & Traction Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. This includes con- 
ductors, motormen, shop empolyees and 
trackmen. The men ask in addition an 
eight-hour day and that length of serv- 
ice required to reach the maximum 
pay be reduced from twenty-one to 
twelve months. Conductors and motor- 
men ask from 67 to 72 cents an hour 
after one year’s service. These men 
are now receiving 39 cents up to 47 
cents, with 37 and 50 cents for shop- 
men. 


Length of Service Seniority Basis.— 
Superior Court Judge Mitchell Gilliam 
has sustained the order of Thomas F. 
Murphine, superintendent of the 
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Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Railway, 
making the length of service on any 
railway in Seattle the basis of seniority 
for choice of runs. The difficulty arose 
when the city purchased the lines of 
the Puget Sound Traction, Light -& 
Power Company. Forty street car op- 
eratives in the employ of the munici- 
pal lines before the purchase of the 
traction lines, asked for an injunction 
to prevent the former traction em- 
ployees, many of whom had worked 
continuously for twenty years for the 
company, taking seniority over the 
civil service men. j 


Railway Paving to Cost $630,000.— 
Henry C. Allen, city engineer of Sy- 
racuse,N. Y., has submitted to B. E. 
Tilton, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the New York State Railways, 
a list of streets the city proposes to 
pave on which cars run. The total cost 
to the railway for relaying tracks, ties. 
and paving between the tracks is $630,- 
000. Of this amount the paving esti- 
mated cost is $280,000 while the 
rebuilding of the road beds and relay- 
ing of track will cost $350,000. The 
city will be unable to pay for the rail- 
way’s share of the improvement work, 
though it did last year. This is due 
to the fact that enabling legislation is 
necessary. A bill to allow the city to 
advance the money and let contracts — 
for the work is to be introduced by 
Senator J. Henry Walters, Syracuse. 


Program of Meetings 


Wisconsin Electrical Association 


The annual joint convention of the 
Wisconsin Electrical Association and 
the Wisconsin Gas Association has been | 
called for March 28, 24 and 25 at the 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 
following papers will be presented in 
addition to the regular committee re- 
ports: 

“The Relations of the Central Sta- | 
tion to the Public,” by M. H. Ayles- | 
worth, executive assistant to the presi- | 
dent of the N. E. L. A. 

“Cost of Reproduction Less Depreci- 
ation,” by Paul Stark, district auditor | 
of the Eastern Wisconsin Electric Com- | 
pany. 

“Possibilities of City Street Car 
Operation,” by E. M. Walker, general 


manager of the Terre Haute Traction | ~ 


& Light Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 

“Development of Small Water 
Powers in Wisconsin,” by E. L. Hinch- 
liff, district superintendent of the Ash- 
land Light, Power & Street Railway 
Company, Ashland, Wis. 


“Development of Automatic Substa- 


tion Equipment,’ by a representative 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The annual banquet will be held on 
March 24 at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club. The Hon. Edward J. Dempsey 
will act as toastmaster. 

The sessions of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation are held jointly‘ where the 
papers have an interest common to 
both. 


The — | 
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State Railways Do Better 


Notwithstanding all Dividends Were 
Passed During Year Future 
Holds Better Outlook 

The annual report just issued by the 
New York State Rys. for the calendar 
year 1919 shows that conditions have 
improved considerably over the pre- 
ceding year, although the net in- 
come was not considered sufficient to 
warrant the payment of dividends. 


almost entirely to refund a similar 
series of notes maturing on Feb. 2, 
1920. The Central Union Trust Com- 
pany, New York, is trustee of the 
issue. Among the interests of this 
company is an electric railway in 
Spokane, which does about two-thirds 
of the railway business in that city. 

In offering the notes for subscription, 
it is pointed out that the Washington 
Water Power Company has a ninety- 
nine-year contract with the Inter-Moun- 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS OF NEW YORK STATE RAILWAYS 


Per Cent Changes 


P 1919 1918 + Inc, — Dec. 
‘Operating revenue.............++5 $9,406,473 | $8,472,159 +11.02 
Operating expenses............... 6,505,264 6,272,106 +3.72 
MOpreciavion ek welche ee ee Se 9,227 396,596 +8.24 
Deferred maintenance 200,000 ONG Cahors s 
Net revenue from operation $2,271,982 $1,803,457 +25.92 
Net revenue—auxiliary operations. . . 562* 2,990* +72.00 
"Taxes 602,869 509,668 +18.31 
SOMATA LIMPIRCOMBAS wii colt a y< ele ee oil sey ee ees ew ale $1,668,551 $1,291,789 +29:22 
BNESTI-OPOLADIDS ANGOME S20 5 ooisiee ore le\s ss Reyes ewiniewwieie'e os + 37,473 38,506 =2.68 
PENDS TUCO GLOW Dy heey cas) bc) ts reiaiesinis cicéeTettie eleislals « « diee $1,706,024 $1,330,295 +28.2 
Deductions......... (od oc SRN eee tere OBS Smee 1,361,816 1,374,077 —0.89 
RCO Ca Cn He nL Eat Ole mesa eae lane a sla ahd Soe euk “olga erase ciate $344,208 SAB Oe cea ii Ue sarees 
_) {cial Ferrabeg ge bet bz) 9) 0) fo) 0) 9-11 71(e) po ae eC ee 31,642 31,067 +1.85 
Dividends—Preferred stock (14%) ...... 6. ccecee eee ee None 2 chp coll Di nD a Lene a 
ELOISE creas he. a ee ie $312,566 PEI MEM h cere os secrete 
er ortiontl share of undivided ‘earnings of other com- 
panies applicable tostock owned. ..........+e002ese0e 27,770 © ALE Nh 
RNa r UNOS ST ee ae Rize afaG cid «res ale alece'ra\aibiane yale aisle pevistatede 340,266 WATT AS Ee 8 Gia 
sOperating ratio (percent)... cs. selec ne wecic reece 69.2 {Aah I Cee 
‘Taxes—Per cent of operating revenue.............-2008 4.42 GaO2 erie ss eyiies 
NOTE—1918 figures revised to conform to new classification, effective on Jan. 1, 1919. 


* Deficit. 


After deducting $198,125 as the divi- 
dend on the $3,862,500 of 5 per cent 
preferred stock, there was left $119,441, 
equivalent to a return of only 0.6 per 
cent on the $19,952,400 of common stock 
outstanding. The profit and loss ac- 
count for the year was increased nearly 
$500,000. ‘ 

Operating revenues increased 11 per 
cent, while operating expenses includ- 
ing depreciation and deferred mainte- 
* mance increased only 6.97 per cent, 
showing an increase in the net revenue 
from operation of 25.8 per cent. The 
operating ratio was decreased 4.8 per 
-cent.. 

Taxes increased 18.3 per cent over 
the previous year—so that for the year 
1919 the taxes paid amounted to 6.42 
‘per cent of the operating revenue. 


$3,000,000 of Short-Time Notes 
Offered 


_ The unsold portion of an issue of 
$3,000,000 of two-year 7 per cent notes 
of the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash., due on Feb. 2, 
1922, is being offered for subscription 
_ by the Spokane & Eastern Trust Com- 
‘pany, Union Trust Company, and Fer- 
ris & Hardgrove, Spokane, Wash. The 
notes are secured by deposit of first 
-and refunding 5 per cent mortgage 
‘bonds of the company in the amount 
of $1,200 for each $1,000 of notes. The 
‘proceeds of the note issue will be used 


tain Power Company for the supply of 
power for the electric operation of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, under which it is now delivering 
16,000 hp. at its long lake power sta- 
tion for the operation of the railway 
between Beverley and Tacoma, Wash. 
It is also pointed out that the company 
has a contract with the Pacific Power 
& Light Company for the exchange of 
surplus power. The output of the 
company’s power station for the twelve 
months ended Nov. 30, 1919, was 
225,896,050 kw. hours. 


Third Avenue Report Improves 

The income statement of the Third 
Avenue Railway System, New York, N. 
Y., for January shows improvement as 
compared with January, 1919, although 
there was a deficit after all deductions 
amounting to $74,765. In the corres- 
ponding month of 1919 the deficit was 
$115,980. Operating revenues last 
month were $941,063, as compared with 
$800,551 in January a year ago; oper- 
ating expenses increased from $633,053 
to $747,853 and gross income increased 
from $103,653 to $144,968. The deficit 
of the company for the seven months 
ended with Jan. 31, 1920, was $336,884, 
as compared with $522,571 in the cor- 
responding 1919 period. The gross 
income of the company in the seven 
months increased from $1,021,578 to 
$1,213,387. 


York Railways Doing Well 


Combined Income Statement of Com- 
pany Shows Much Improvement 
Over Previous Year 


The combined operations of the York 
(Pa.) Railways for the year ended 
Nov. 30, 1919, shows an increase in 
net income of $105,647 over the pre- 
vious year, equivalent to a return of 
4,2 per cent on the outstanding common 
stock. The financial results from the 
railway, lighting and real estate opera- 
tion are not shown separately. Gordon 
Campbell, the president, however, com- 
ments on the local electric railway situ- 
ation, saying, in part: 


SEVEN-CENT FARES 


Railway fares have continued on 
the 7-cent basis, as established at the 
close of last year. The decrease in 
traffic noticeable with the increase of 
fare has not been permanent and by 
the end of this year had returned to 
normal. In fact, the number of pas- 
sengers now carried by the company is 
greater than at the former rate of fare, 
though after deducting operating ex- 
penses, the net revenue per passenger 
is slightly less. 

It is hoped that there is a growing 
recognition of the. street railway prob- 
lem on the part of the general public 
involving not only the vital need of 
good transportation but the necessity 
of sufficient revenues to maintain the 
property devoted to this service and at 
the same time attract new capital. A 
common sense view should prevail of 
the depreciation in the purchasing 
value of money and the necessary. re- 
lation between the cost of public serv- 
ice and the elements of labor-and ma- 
terial from which it is produced. Good 
service is the first requirement and the 
cost of service to the public is still rela- 
tively low. 

During the year wages of employees 
have been increased to meet the in- 
creases in the cost of living, with 
which, in general, they compare very 
favorably. That the type of operating 
men now employed is improving is re- 
flected in the decreased number of acci- 
dents and the small amount paid out 
to settle injury and damage claims. A 


relief association was formed during 


the year to provide sick and death ben- 
efits. The company and employees 
contribute equal amounts to the dues 
for its support. 


PROPERTY CAREFULLY MAINTAINED 


The improved financial condition has 
permitted the property to’ be thoroughly 
maintained and it has been kept in ex- 
cellent condition—-the reserve for de- 
preciation being maintained as here- 
tofore. About two miles of track were 
rebuilt, on 25 per cent of which new 
rails were used. The tracks and spe- 
cial work in the Hartley Street car 
house yard, involving “1,840 ft., were 
also completely rebuilt with new special 
work. Only one small track extension 
of 250 ft. was made by the company 
during the year. 
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Schenectady Shows 
Improvement 


Net Income for Year on Right Side of 
Ledger Due to Increase in Net 
Revenue 


The operating revenue of the Sche- 
nectady (N. Y.) Railway during the 
year 1919 increased 16.95 per cent over 
the previous year, due principally to 
the fare increases, effective on May 26, 
1919, when the unit rates of fare were 
increased from 5 cents to 6 cents on 
the Schenectady urban lines. Increases 


Philadelphia Company is the holding 
ecmpany for the traction system, and 
ii made the payments when the re- 
ceivers defaulted. The Philadelphia 
Company asked the court for an or- 
der for the payment of $1,250,000 in 
all, the remaining $755,000 being in- 
terest paid on other liens, principally 
second and subsequent mortgages and 
rentals. 

There is in some quarters a tendency 
to regard the action by Judge Orr as 
the adoption of a definite policy in 
favor of the payment of fixed charges. 
On Feb. 1, the total interest unpaid 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS OF SCHENECTADY RAILWAY 


Operating revenue... ....-eee cesses cece eee eee eeee 
Operating expenses... ... cece eevee eee e cette eeeee on 


Net revenue from operation. ......- 


Operating income... 1... 0. sees eee ee eee eee ene ee 
Non-operating income, .......,.-.. eee reece eee 


Gross income: oases. a aats Scie tale ee dlefelee yeti ste bievst 
ABS sohi ints} «ee ee a Carn Comnoanoion Ober cmos occ 


Net income. . . 
Operating ratio (per cent)........... 
Taxes—per cent of operatingrevenue. . 


* Deficit. 


were also made in the fares at the 
same time on the interurban routes 
as follows—on the Troy and Ballston 
divisions the through fare from Sche- 
nectady was increased from 26 to 30 
cents and intermediate zone fares from 
5 to 6 cents with a minimum fare of 
7 cents for a single zone. On the Al- 
bany division the only change was in 
the through fare which was increased 
from 26 to 27 cents, due to the 6-cent 
fare in Schenectady. 

With a 4.2 point decrease in the 
operatinig ratio the net revenue from 


operation was increased 5.93 per cent. | 


Taxes although actually increasing in 
amount were less by 0.64 per cent than 
during 1918. 


Payment of Fixed Charges 
Before Court 


In the United States District Court 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Feb. 13, Judge 
Cc. P. Orr overruled a motion for an 
appeal from the opinion under which 
the receivers of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways were ordered to pay $495,150 in 
“fixed charges.” This decision made 
it almost certain that the receivers will 
have to make the payment, which will 
be the largest single payment of fixed 
charges under the receivership; there 
was some hint of an attempt to carry 
the matter to. the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, without the permission of the 
district court, but no such move has 
materialized. 

In this battle over payments on fixed 
charges, the receivers have been adopt- 
ing a rather neutral position, the con- 
test being between two groups of the 
subsidiaries. The $495,150 is to be paid 
to the Philadelphia Company, being the 
sum paid out by that company as in- 
terest on “first and primary” liens, 
whose payment it had guaranteed. The 


Per Cent Change 


1919 1918 +Inc. —Dec. 
distene $1,664,282 $1,422,654 +16.95 
Be or 1,380,325 1,244,200 +10.94 

$283,957 $178,454 +59.14 

sete h 86,695 +4.61 
sour $193,274 $91,759 +110.8 
ee: 3,914 1,079* ae hide 
BGs A $197,188 $90,680 +117.5 

ae 151,485 150,715 +0.511 
$45,703 $66;055"9 iis te 
83.20 ST AAOr .— testa dete 
5.45 GnOO In. Meera 


on first and primary lines was $678,215 
(or a little more than $180,000 in ex- 
cess of the sum affected by the deci- 
sion); upon subordinate liens, $1,714,- 
000; and upon rentals, $984,000. 

'The $495,150 ordered paid is due on 
thirty-four mortgages of underlying 
companies, principally underlying com- 
panies. of the Consolidated Traction 
Company. It is made up of sums rang- 
ing from $250 to $61,125 each. 


Stone & Webster Booklet Issued 


Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass., have 
issued for 1920 their annual booklet 
of information concerning the public 
utility properties under their manage- 
ment. The usual valuable historical 
record of each company is included, to- 
gether with a table of earnings and ex- 
penses of the companies for the twelve 
months ended Dec. 31, 1919. The ac- 
companying table shows the earnings 


of the railway properties and combined 
railway and light properties included in 
the compilation contained in the manual. 


Service to Its Investors 


Edward V. Kane & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., direct attention to “a de- 
velopment which furnishes a splendid 
illustration of corporation integrity 
and good faith.” Like all other electric 
railways the Bartlesville (Okla.) In- 
terurban was hard hit by the combined 
effects of soaring operating expenses. 
and inadequate fares. Added to these 
influences were the jitneys, a rival bus 
line, and an ever increasing number 
of privately owned motor cars. 

The company’s earnings, however, 
were largely derived from its light and 
power business and there was no cause 
for alarm. Nevertheless, the railway 
department was losing money every day 
and it was only a question of limited 
time when a substantial deficit would 
be accumulated on that account. 

The Cities Service Company, which 
owns and operates the Bartlesville 
Company, and Henry L. Doherty, who 
controls, the Cities Service Company, 
did not say to the bondholders of the 
Bartlesville Interurban Railway that 
they were sorry but couldn’t help mat- 
ters. Nothing of the kind! On the con- 
trary they said in substance and in fact: 

Our railway which cost us more than 
$300,000 has through conditions beyond oie 
control been converted from an asset to a 
liability. It is no longer of any service to- 
the public. It is worthless and fit only for 
the scrap heap. We will take it up and sell 
it for junk; and in its place we will sub- 
stitute under the mortgage our Bartlesville 
natural gas property (also costing more 
than $300,000), which is entirely free of 
indebtedness and which is earning net an 
amount sufficient to pay the interest on all 
the interurban company’s bonds. And since 
the company is no longer to be engaged in 
the railway business, we will change its 
name to the Bartlesville Gas & Electric 
Company. < 

And this is what is being done—the 
old bonds exchanged for the new, bond 
for bond. 

As a result the old bondholders have 
all their original security—and more, 
for the substituted property is a money 
maker instead of a money loser. At 
present the company is earning net 
more than four times bond interest. 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES OF STONE & WEBSTER COMPANIES FOR 12 MONTHS ENDED 


DEC. 31, 1919 
Operating Interest and 
Gross Expenses _ Amortization 
Earnings and Taxes Net Earnings Charges Balance Dividends 
Baton Rouge Electric Company. $371,268 $231,572 $139,696 $41,394 $98,301 $36,000 
Cape Breton Flectric Company, 
SEP rid MeN ee Sie py 583,023 455,032 127,990 64,367 63,623 47,790 
Central Mississippi Valley Flec- 
tric Proverties............--+> 424,474 339,573 84,901 29,765 55,135 15,000 
Columbus Plectrie Company.... 1,309,281 697,226 612,055 36€,240 245,814 72,000. 
Eastern Texas Electric Company 1,390,350 853,676 536,673 159,512 $384,660 175,000 
El Paso Electric Company..... . 1,574,675 1,122,262 452,413 91,367 361,045 338,432 
Galveston-Houston Electric 
Compaliy: foie san eeate ere 3,095,151 2,276,135 819,016 414,722 404,293 180,000 
Houghton County Traction r 
Paes eee : cae Rates 297,151  *252,893 44,257 774 6,216 


Jacksonville Traction Company.. 


48,031 **3, 
(In hands of receiver since Oct. 30, 1919) 


Koekuk Electric Company..... - 317,236 263,855 53,381 27,868 25,512 15,000 
Key West at ae tA 227,260 147,749 79,512 24,886 54,623 18,600 
North HN Electri 

Cannan fee A Os ee a henTous 3,387,845 2,149,917 1,237,936 299,433 $1,053,503 429,000 
+Paducah Electric Company... . 116,159 76,7 39,409 17,130 278 
Pensacola Electric Company.... | 543,592 441,318 102,273 100,484 1,788 
Ponce Electric Company... ae 210,264 151,501 58,762 24,237 34,525 
Puget Sound Traction, Li 

Heer Comper Om TaBhE 9,770,666 6,484,702 3,285,963 2,498,666 $1,349,797 221,905 
Savannah Electric Company... . (In hands of receiver since Dec. 23, ) 
Tampa Electric Company...... 1,269,247 761,673 507,573 54,994 452,579 287,430 


*Includes a charge of $24,779,03 for Special Reserve. { Includes ‘‘Income from Other Sources.” + For 


three months ending Dec. 31, 1919. **Deficit. 
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News Notes 


Connecticut Company Earnings Im- 
prove.—The gross revenue of the Con- 


necticut Company, New Haven, Conn., 


for January was $948,000, an increase 


of $177,000, or 23 per cent, over the 


January, 1919, figures. For the first 
nineteen days in February the increase 
was- $83,500, or 17.7 per cent over the 


figure for the same period in February, 
PA9L9, 


Issue of Notes Authorized. — The 


| Massachusetts Department of Public 


Utilities has approved an issue of notes 


' or coupon bonds not exceeding $1,500,- 
000 by the Boston Elevated Railway 


‘payable thirty years from date. The 
securities are to bear 7 per cent in- 
terest. They are to be issued for the 


- purpose of refunding a similar amount 


due on March 1, 1920. 

A Record Year in Prospect.—In the 
public utility department of the Cities 
Service Company, New York, N. Y., 


‘forecasts made at the close of 1919 


are proving to have been well-founded. 
The public utility properties of the 
company as a whole are now operating 
on a basis of ‘higher demands and 


_ larger outputs than ever before in 


their history and all indications point 


to a record year with the public utility 


subsidiaries. 

In the Interest of Simplification.— 
The Tri-City Railway: of Illinois and 
the Moline, Rock Island & Eastern 
Traction Company have filed a joint 
petition with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Illinois asking for its ap- 
proval of the purchase by the Tri-City 
Railway of the tracks and equipment 
of the Moline, Rock Island & Eastern 
Traction Company. The Tri-City Rail- 
way also asks the commission for 
authority to issue bonds to the amount 
of $195,000 to cover the value of the 


_ Moline, Rock Island & Eastern Traction 


Company. The arrangement is being 
perfected in the interest of corporation 
simplicity. 

Parkersburg Valuation $1,226,229.— 
A report of the valuation of the prop- 
erty of the Monongahela Valley Trac- 
tion Company in Parkersburg, W. Va., 
has been made by William Q. Gallagher, 
chief engineer for the Public Service 
Commission. He estimates the cost of 
reproduction of the properties is $1,- 
226,229 and that the present value be- 
cause of depreciation is $925,534. He 
estimates that 27.55 per cent of the 


; trackage of the company is in the city 
limits; that 90.47 per cent of the costs 


in the carhouse is chargeable to the city 
lines, and that 18.05 per cent of the 
total power generated by the company 
is used in operating the city cars. 


Memphis Re-elects Officers.—The an- 


_ nual election of the board of directors 


and officers of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Street Railway was held on Feb. 18. 
The former officers were re-elected; T. 
H. Tutwiler, president, General Luke E. 
Wright, vice-president, and L. LeMay, 
secretary and treasurer. The only 
change made in the board of directors 
was the election of W. W. Mallory to 
take the place of his father, the late W. 
B. Mallory. The board members are: 
T. H. Tutwiler, J. K. Newman, New 
Orleans; Luke E, Wright, F. B. Jones, 
J. B. Goodbar, J. S. Pevear, Birming- 
ham; Francis T. Homer, New York; C. 
W. Butler, Perey Warner, Nashville, and 
W. W. Mallory. 


Consolidation of Maine Lines.—The 
control of an extensive system of elect- 
ing railways in Maine by the acquisi- 
tion of the stock holdings of M. S. Bird 
and H. J. Chisholm, Portland, Me., is 
planned by the Central Maine Power 
Company, Portland. The corporations 
which would come under the control of 
the new board include the Androscog- 
gin Electric Company, operating be- 
tween Portland and Lewiston; the Ox- 
ford Electric Company, furnishing elec- 
tric power in Norway, South Paris and 
Mechanic Falls and the Knox Electric 
Company, which operates between 
Rockland, Thomaston and Camden and 
supplies power and light to towns in 
Knox County in the vicinity of Rock- 
land. 

Sees Brighter Prospects. — George 
Whysall, president of the Columbus, 
Marion & Bucyrus Railway, Columbus, 
Ohio, in_connection with the statement 
that the road was to be dismantled and 
sold for junk is quoted as saying: 
“Such an announcement should not 
have been made for it was a belated 
report of the situation which obtained 
at the time when the Columbus, Marion 
& Bucyrus Railway, like many others 
interurban lines, was facing a fare re- 
duction from 2% cents to 2 cents. Since 
then the Legislature has increased the 
fare to 3 cents and the interurban situ- 
ation has taken on a_ decidedly 
stronger aspect, making continued 
operation of the line not only possible, 
but in all probability profitable.” 


Speed Up Public Service Hearings.— 
John W. Slocum, chairman of the New 
Jersey Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners, has notified Frank H. Som- 
mer, representing the League of New 
Jersey Municipalities that the proceed- 
ings in the Public Service Railway 
valuation case must be speeded up. Mr. 
Sommer has been advised that the 
municipalities must wind up their side 
of the case, which is now in the re- 
buttal stage, as quickly as possible. 
Chairman Slocum hopes in this way to 
secure a final valuation of the com- 
pany’s property before summer. Mayor 
Gillen of Newark has announced that 
the cost of the rate case to the mu- 
nicipalities to date amounts to $63,624, 
and that it will eventually total at 
least $75,000. 


Shuttle Service Abandoned. — Con- 
tinuous public agitation for six months 
against a shuttle line to the Greenfield 
section of Pittsburgh, Pa., prompted 
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the receivers of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways to abandon the shuttle and run 
direct service to the district. At a 
meeting between the receivers and of- 
ficials of the board of trade of the 
Greenfield section on Feb. 24, the an- 
ouncement of the company’s concession 
was made. It followed several con- 
ferences of the receivers with the pro- 
testing residents, and a public meeting 
before the City Council on Feb. 19, at 
which the whole matter of the jurisdic- 
tion of the City Council over railway 
matters was called into question. Two 
members of the Council insisted the 
Council is without authority to do any- 
thing in the premises, but another . 
member took an opposite view and 
maintained that an appeal to the court 
might be had if no other relief 
promised. 


No Dividend on Preferred.—The di- 
rectors of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company, Washington, D. C., 
have passed the semi-annual dividend 
of 24 per cent on the preferred stock 
which is payable on March 1 next. The 
dividends on common stock were dis- 
continued about a year ago. William 
F. Ham, president of the company, is 
quoted as saying: “It was the unani- 
mous conclusion of the board that the 
present financial situation is such as to 
make it imperative that no action be 
taken at this time on the dividend on 
the preferred stock, one-half of which 
is payable on March 1 and the balance 
on June 1. This dividend is not now 
being earned because of the insufficient 
rates and tntil relief is granted it has 
seemed to the board necessary to con- 
serve the cash resources of the com- 
pany as being in the best interests of 
the stockholders and the public. As 
dividends on the preferred stock are 
cumulative, holders of said stock will 
suffer no ultimate loss if the company 
receives the relief to which it is justly 
entitled.” 


Asks That Bonds Be Extended.—The 
Maumee Valley Railways & Light Com-., 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, has proposed to 
holders of the $300,000 of first mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds of the 
Toledo & Maumee Valley Railway 
maturing on March 1, 1920, that they 
consent to an extension of the maturity 
date to March 1, 1921 and optionally 
till March 1, 1922, provided notice be 
given to the trustee prior to Feb. 1, 
1921, on condition that the interest rate 
be increased from 5 per cent to 53 per 
cent. <A circular dated Feb. 2 says in 
substance: The franchises of the 
present company, which is the suc- 
cessor by consolidation of Toledo & 
Maumee Valley Railway, expired in 
June and September, 1919, and the com- 
pany is therefore, free of the rate 
restrictions which those grants con- 
tained. Now that the franchises have 
expired, the management has increased 
the passenger rates, and is also making 
certain changes in operating conditions, 
such as abandoning the unprofitable 
freight départment. Additional time 
must be had to determine the effect of 
operating under the new conditions that 
prevail. 
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Portland Case | Closed 


Oregon Commission Expected to Hand 
Down Fare Finding Within 
Thirty Days 


The State Public Service Commis- 
sion of Oregon has taken under advise- 
ment the case of the Portland Railway, 
Light & Power Company, in which an 
order is sought fixing a rate of fare for 
passengers sufficient to pay expenses, 
plus 7 per cent on the investment. 
Frederick G. Buchtel, chairman of the 
commission, states that the commission 
will endeavor to announce a decision 
within thirty days, if it finds it pos- 
sible to do so. 

Judging from questions propounded 
by the commissioners, it became evident 
that the commission intends to, make 
an effort to arrive at some decision 
whereby adequate relief for the com- 
‘pany may be provided without increas- 
ing the fare beyond possibly 8 cents 
straight, with all transfer privileges 
on this basis, and books with tickets 
at 7 cents each, or a 7-cent.rate with 
an extra cent for transfers. 


To RECOMMEND RELIEF 


It is also expected that the commis- 
sion will make recommendation to the 
people, through the City Council, to 
the effect that if relief from bridge 
tolls, paving charges and free rides for 
policemen and firemen, be afforded the 
company, a.decrease in fare would fol- 
low in proportion. Figures have not 
been presented to show just what differ- 
ence remission of those charges now 
levied against the company would 
make in the rate of fares necessary to 
enable the company to operate its sys- 
‘tem at its present efficiency, but that 
it would be an important factor is in- 
dicated by the fact that the city’s pav- 
ing programme alone, as now outlined 
for 1920, will, if it is carried through, 
require an expenditure on the part of 
the company of approximately $600,000. 


' THINKS SEVEN-CENT FARE 
SUFFICIENT 


Two outstanding features of the clos- 
ing session of the hearing were the 
showing by J. P. Newell, consulting 
engineer for the city, by direction of 
Stanley Myers, assistant city attorney, 
that a 7-cent fare with 1 cent for trans- 
fers would “get the company by”; 
and the placing of a tentative value on 
tracks of the company of $4,400,000 
by Engineer Clarke of the commission. 

Franklin T. Griffith, president of the 
company, stated that Mr. Clarke’s fig- 
ures were absurdly under the real valu- 
ation of the lines. Chairman Buchtel 
explained that the figures were sub- 
mitted, along with certain statistics 
on depreciation so as to clear up the 
situation, and should not be taken as 


correct in toto and that they would be 
further verified should any use be made 
of them. 


COMPANY’S CONDITION IMPROVING 


Engineer Newell had originally given 
figures indicating that no less than an 
8-cent fare, with 7-cent book tickets, 
would afford relief. His original re- 
port, it was explained, was based upon 
last July. Traffic conditions of the 
last four months of 1919, however, 
showed a decided turn for the better, 
Mr. Newell states. With this as a cri- 
terion, Mr. Newell states it as his opin- 
ion that a 7-cent fare, with a 1-cent 
charge for transfers, or an alternative 
of an 8-cent fare with tickets sold seven 
for 50 cents would, during 1920, pro- 
vide sufficient revenue to meet all ex- 
penses and give a reasonable return 
on the company’s investment. This 
would provide 4-cent school tickets, as 
at present sold. — ; 

Mr. Griffith stated that should bridge 
tolls over the Willamette River be re- 
mitted, pavement charges annulled as 
to the future and free rides abolished, 
it would yield only about $110,000 
per annum, as against a present loss 
of $85,000 per month. | 

Briefs for submission to the members 
of the commission will be prepared im- 


mediately by Stanley A. Myers, assis- 


tant city attorney in charge of the 
case for the city, and Griffith, Leiter & 
Allen, for the company. The commis- 
sion will then render its decision. 


Commission Proposed for Tacoma 


In an effort to solve the transporta- 
tion problem in Tacoma, Wash., a plan 
has been formulated for the creation 
of a commission of three to draw up 
an arrangement for operating the rail- 
way properties of the Tacoma Railway 
& Power Company, the plan to be sub- 
mitted to the voters of the city at a 
referendum election. 

The city has named U. E. Harmon, 
city attorney, to represent its interests. 
Seott Z. Henderson, ex-assistant at- 


‘torney-general of Washington and now 


advisory counsel of the Tacoma Rail- 
way & Power Company, has been 
selected by the railway to represent 
it on the commission. The two repre- 
sentatives will elect a third member of 
the commission. 

All meetings of the commission are 
to be open to the public. The proposal 
for the creation of a commission may 
forestall a 10-cent fare. The company’s 
application for a hearing before the 
State Public Service Commission on the 
question of a 10-cent fare, which had 
been set for Feb. 25, will again be 
postponed. The company originally 
planned to install a 10-cent fare on Jan. 
18. The City Council granted the com- 
pany a 7-cent fare in July, 1918. 


“Move Forward, Please” _ 


New Orleans Company Holds Contest 
to Induce Riders to Move to Front 
End of Car 


In the hope of solving the vital prob- 
lem of increasing the capacity of its 
present rolling stock, the New Orleans 
Railway & Light Company recently 
offered a prize of $25 for the best sug- 
gestion from patrons tending to induce 
riders to “move forward” in the cars. 
The company’s officials believed that 
the publicity resulting from such a 
contest would in itself help to accom- 
plish this object by “selling” the idea of 
“moving up front.” In addition, they 
hoped to obtain suggestions of real © 
values ~~ 
~ The immediate necessity for such ac- 
tion lay in the fact that the company 
has little hope of adding to its equip- 
ment under present conditions. The 
purchase of additional cars being out 
of the question, the company sought 
to increase the efficiency of the equip- 
ment at its disposal. The officials 
therefore hit upon the idea of holding 
a contest to arouse public interest in 
the company’s plight. In this respect 
the scheme proved a pronounced suc- 
cess, for the New Orleans newspapers 
devoted much space to the matter. The 
company received more than 1,000 sug- 
gestions, showing that the public took 
a serious interest in its problem. 

The contest was begun by placing a 
card in the front end of each car which — 
bore the heading, “Want $25?” in large 
type at the top, with the rest of the 
message in small type, which could not 
be, read from any distance back in the 
car. The idea behind this use of type 
was that the heading would arouse cu- 
riosity and the passengers would then 
move up forward in order to read what 
it was all about. _ 

General Manager Bleecker, Nelson H. 
Brown, superintendent of railways, 
and W. J. Baldwin, director of public- 
ity, acted as judges in the contest and 
awarded the prize to Emil L. Morgen- 
stren, whose suggestion was as fol- 
lows: 

Start an advertising campaign with Mr. 
Glenny, commissioner of public utilities, and 
representative citizens at the head of it, 
using posters, newspaper publicity, show- 
window appeals, motion picture theaters, 
etc., on the following lines: 

To the people of New Orleans: 

We must act together and act quickly. 
No chance to provide more street cars. so 
Wwe must economize space. Let everyone 
move to the front of the car as he pays 
his fare without being urged and it will 
do the work. Won’t you help to facilitate 
the betterment of your city? 

Signed, E. J. Glenny, commissioner of 
public utilities. 

Fully 75 per cent of the suggestions 
made to the company were to use the 
rear end of the car for ingress only, 
and the front for egress. It was 
pointed out to the contestants that this 
plan would not be feasible for the rea- 


son that a person in the rear of a- 


crowded car could not easily make his 
way to the front for exit. Many others 
of the suggestions received had to be 
rejected because they would necessitate 
legislation and it was doubtful whether 
such legislation could be secured. 
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Connecticut Company Brief Filed 
More Than 700 Miles of Railway Will Be Affected by Pending 


Rate 


Figures proving that the new system 
of fare collection on the lines of the 
Connecticut Company has been pro- 
evessively successful are given in the 
brief of the company filed on Feb. 24 
with the Public Utilities Commission in 


_ the hearing which has developed tfol- 


lowing protests from cities and towns 
served by the company that the new 


system is inequitable and iniquitous. 


A second and hardly less important 
feature is the claim set up by the 
company’s attorney, Joseph F. Berry, 
that the utilities commission, in being 
given the right to set a maximum rate 


of fares on the lines of the company 


cannot grant cut-rate fares to com- 
muters because of the fact that, if the 
maximum fare to the casual rider is 
reasonable, the commuter gets his ride 
at an unreasonably low rate. So, if the 
commuter’s rate is reasonable, the cas- 
ual rate is unreasonably high. The 
Manchester commuters, stormy petrels 
of the hearing, have had cut rates for 
the’ last twenty years not as a right, 
argues the brief, but as a privilege. 
Noting the statute under which the 


_utilities commission derives its right to 


fix rates, the brief sets forth: 


‘......the commission may....determine 
and prescribe an adequate’ service to be 
thereafter furnished or just and reasonable 
maximum rates and charges to be there- 
after made by such company. 

If, therefore, it is determined that the 
maximum rates under the system in vogue 
are not unreasonable then any reduction in 
that rate would be an unreasonably low 
rate and the commission as we view the 
question cannot fix a rate too high under 
the law in order to grant a commutation or 
cut rate. 

Assuming the power exists to grant a 
commutation or reduced rate to a few in-. 
dividuals, do the petitioners who make this 
request, viz, the Manchester Commuters, 


_ have any moral right as distinguished from 


a legal right in the matter? During the last 
twenty years they have received a benefit, 
not shared in by the people of the State 
generally, of a reduced rate. Does the fact 


that they have been favored in this manner 


give them any equities which the company 
or the commission is bound to consider? 
It is true that Manchester claims that all 
persons similarly circumstanced should have 
a commuters’ rate, but if.so where shall the 
line be drawn? As remarked so many times 
during the hearing, shall the man who 
rides each day have a reduced rate irre- 
‘spective of distance travelled or shall we 
place a limit or barrier up to which point 
no reduced rate shall be granted? The 
principle of granting commuters’ rates has 
been stated by many witnesses, that he 
who buys at wholesale should have a lower 
rate than the retail buyer. If it be true 
that the commuter can be considered as a 
wholesaler there is. no more reason for 
granting lower rates to the ten-mile rider 
than to the three-mile rider, and once the 
principle is established every daily rider 
will insist upon the reduced rate for trans- 
portation. What does this mean? Simply 
this: that 75 per cent or more of the riding 
public will be riding on reduced tickets; 
this would necessarily force up the price 
to the regular rider unless the traffic was 
largely increased by the addition of new 
riders to make up this difference. This 
would mean the necessity of increased facil- 
ities which would call for large capital ex- 
penditures and again the rate would go up 
to the regular rider in order to pay for 
these improvements. 


_The brief is much shorter than that 
put in by the company in the 6-cent 
hearing two years ago. 

_ The company pays its respects to the 
1919 session of the legislature for its 


Case 


failure to help it, in the following way: 


The directors of this company have at- 
tempted by every means in their power to 
maintain an uphill fight against receiver- 
ship. The Legislature of the State at the 
last session was given information of every 
nature concerning the plight of the rail- 
ways, but a more unresponsive body as a 
body never existed. It was a case of ‘‘what 
was anybody’s business was nobody’s busi- 
ness” and practical assistance of any sort 
was denied. 


COMPANY’S PATRONAGE ANALYZED 


The study the company made before 
putting the zone-fare system in opera- 
tion convinced it that “50 per cent of 
all riders on the (company’s) system 
use only two miles for their daily ride— 
included within which is 68 per cent of 
all the riders in the four large cities, 
viz, New Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport 
and Waterbury. Therefore, 50 per 
cent of all riders were paying at a vate 
of 3 cents a mile or more while the 
other 50 per cent were riding two to 
twelve miles for 6 cents, or a rate as 
low as 0.5-cent a mile. 


It was found further that the initial fare 
of 6 cents could not be reduced to 
cents in the city areas owing to the fact 
that 55,000,000 riders in the large cities 
would ,thereby be riding for 1 cent less 
which would be a practical loss of $550,000 
and would therefore require 11,000,000 more 
passengers at 5 cents in order to produce 
this sum and come out even. To carry 11,- 
000,000’ more passengers means an increase 
in operating expenses as well as a corre- 
sponding increase in capital investment 
which was out of the question, as it was 
well understood that no additional. capital 
was available for that purpose. A base 
fare of 6 cents was therefore determined 
upon as being the lowest which it was 
justifiable to adopt. 


How to fix upon the distance a pas- 
senger should be carried in the various 
communities for the basie 6-cent fare 
decided upon was the next subject for 
study. On this point the brief says: 


_ The traffic and population characteristics 
were studied in an effort to determine this 
question in a fair manner. Therefore the 
cities of more than 100,000 population were 
given a slightly longer ride than the small 
cities, towns and villages. The first zone 
was thereby fixed in the four large cities 
at 1.5 miles from the center and in the 
smaller cities at 1.2 miles. The second 
zone out of the cities in all instances was 
fixed one mile further distant and all other 
zones at 0.8 mile each. 

While this rate increased for comparatively 
few riders 100 per cent over the old rate, 
this is due to the fact that the old rate 
was unreasonably low rather than the new 
rate unreasonably high. One need consider 
only the increased cost of commodities in 
this country from 1914 to date to realize 
that many of them have increased more 
than 100 per cent...... It is then not. at 
all unreasonable that fares which were in- 


- ordinately low during the past years would 


necessarily be raised to a more nearly 
reasonable basis so as to produce a fair 
share of the required revenue, 


Taking up what the company con- 
ceives to be the objections raised to the 
system, the brief enumerates them as 
follows: 


1. Only 50 per. cent of the passengers are 
affected and therefore the increased revenue 
must come from only one-half the passen- 
gers. 

2. It ‘will tend to congestion of popula- 


tion in cities. 


3. It will reduce real estate values in the 
areas affected by the increase. 

4. Schedules are delayed due to increased 
time for operation under it. 

5. It will tend to increase jitney compe- 
tition. : 

6, Lines are losing money. 


The company denies that the country 
rider has been made the goat under 
the zone system. The city rider has 
long borne the burden of the country 
rider, it maintains, and to further in- 
crease that burden would be aggravat- 
ing in the extreme. A flat rate of 2 
cents a mile all over the system, it 
maintains, would give the country 
riders substantially the rate they pay 
today. An interesting point along line 
of taking the system as a whole in 
determining rates is the following 
statement in the brief: 


The people of this State are to be con- 
gratulated on the fact that the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad took over 
the electric railway lines of the State gen- 
erally and has operated them as a unit. 
Without the finances of the railroad to 
assist in keeping them up, many of the 
constituent companies would have undoubt- 
edly suffered the same fate as others in 
the State. 

The second objection, that of the tendency 
toward congestion of population, is answered 
by the company with the statement of 
Secretary of War Baker, who maintains 
that the first result of higher fares on, the 
outskirts of a city is to place a premium 
on tenements in the center. This pulls 
down the demand for the rural tenements 
and makes the law of supply and demand 
operate so that the rents in the rural dis- 
trict came down, so that the final effect is 
to disperse the population. 

The objection that values of real estate 
in surburban areas will shrink is disposed 
of along the same lines as is the second 
objection, namely, that supply and demand 
will adjust prices to something near their 
old level. The company claims that, in the 
past, extensions of lines have subsidized the 
realty operators. 


The company must secure $10,883,- 
765 during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, the brief recites, in addition 
to $1,152,926 in back taxes, to pay its 
ordinary running expenses. Assuming 
the same operating revenue for this 
year as for the year ended Oct. 31, 
1919, the company would fall short 
$3,341,007 of earning a 6 per cent re- 
turn on the value of the property. If 
the 6 per cent return were figured 
on the reproduction cost of the property 
based on 19197 prices, it would fall 
short by $5,307,107. 


New Subway Door-Operating 
Device 


Application has been made to Transit 
Construction Commissioner John H. 
Delaney by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, New York, N. Y., for 
approval of the installation of a device 
by which it will be possible to have 
one or two trainmen open and close all 
the doors of subway trains. 

What is designated as a “multiple 
unit car door control” has been invented 
by President Hedley, of the Inter- 
borough Company, and it is his inten- 
tion if the Transit Construction Com- 
missioner approves, to place the mech- 
anism of this method of control on 982 
Interborough Rapid Transit subway 
cars. Two-thirds of these cars will be 
equipped with motors and the others to 
be equipped are trail cars. There are 
about 1,950 steel cars now in service on 
Interborough subway lines. 

It is estimated by the Interborough 
officials that the cost of installing the 
new device on each ear will be approxi- 
mately $1,140, and if approval is 
secured from the Transit Construction 
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Commissioner, the company intends 
spending $1,122,000 in installing the 
new method of control on about one- 
half of its steel cars. 

According to the application made 
by President Hedley, the new device 
will provide a maximum of safety in 
loading and unloading passengers, and 
a substantial reduction in the time of 
stops at stations. The effect of this, he 
points out, will be to increase subway 
capacity and comfort, without in any 
way increasing hazard. 

The so-called “multiple unit car 
door control” consists of a mechanical 
operating safeguard that automatically 
controls the movement of the door, and 
a’ pneumatic engine that controls the 
door. It consists of two steel tension 
springs attached to the vertical or front 
edge of the door. These springs pro- 
vide a mechanical cushioning effect, and 
also automatically provide an electrical 
controlling circuit to the pneumatic en- 
gines. The trainman who will operate 
the device will stand on foot-boards 
projecting about 1 ft. out from the 
steel vestibule that encloses the car 
platform. These foot-boards are ele- 
vated about 1 ft. above the car floor. 

In his communication asking the com- 
mission to approve the installation of 
the device Mr. Hedley said: 


Continuous operation during the past 
four months without a single failure of 
any kind, has demonstrated that the pro- 
posed multiple unit car control is safer in 
every respect than the present method of 
operation. , 


Interurban Free from Crossing 
Accidents 


The Missouri Short. Line accom- 
plished a record of “no crossing acci- 
dents” during the summer months of 
1919. The company operates sixty-three 
miles between St. Joseph and Kansas 
City, and thirty miles between Excel- 
sior Springs and Kansas City. It was 
decided after a special study of the 
corners where collisions had occurred 
that a concerted effort would be made 
to obviate accidents. Bell signals had 
been installed where cuts, in highways 
or in the interurban right-of-way, in- 
tercepted the view of approaching 
trains and there were no accidents at 
such places. The crossings that needed 
attention were therefore those where 
the pedestrian or the person in a 
vehicle approaching the track had pre- 
sumably an interrupted view. 

The company took pains in the 
spring to cut all weeds on its right- 
of-way at such crossings. Moreover, 
it secured permission of the township 
and county officials, for its employees 
to cut the weeds on the highways for 
thirty or forty feet back from the cross- 


ings. A third step was even more of 
an innovation: the company bought 
from several farmers, triangular 


petches of growing corn, where fields 
touched closely the highways and rail- 
road property at crossings. The corn 
from such patches was cut down, giv- 
ing to the public at a point twenty feet 
from the track, a view up the track for 
200 feet or more. The cost of these 
small areas of growing corn ranged 


from $5 to $10. The total expenditure 
on the clearing of corners at crossings 
was small, compared to the value of 
the result—po crossing accidents. 
Exemption from this class of. acci- 
dents is not due entirely to the cut- 
ting of weeds. The company conducted 
a well-planned and effectively executed 
safety campaign the previous year, 
paying particular attention to the edu- 
cation of the younger people of the 
committees along the route, in care- 
fulness. This campaign had - borne 
fruit in the reduction of damage to 
property on the right-of-way and in 
the elimination of crossing accidents. 


‘Transportation 


News Notes 


Would Reduce Ticket Rate. — The 
Monongahela Valley Traction Company, 
Fairmont, W. Va., has asked the State 
Public Service Commission for author- 
ity to sell fifteen tickets for $1. The 
cash fare is 6 cents. 


Jitneys Must Not Parallel Railway.— 
The City Council of Lowell, Mass., at a 
meeting held on Feb. 11, passed an ordi- 
nance to take effect on March 1, for- 
bidding the operation of jitney buses 
along lines of street railways within 
the city limits. 

Wants More in Columbus. — The 
Columbus (Ga.) Power Company has 
applied to the State Railroad Commis- 
sion for an increase in fare. The com- 
pany also asks a higher power rate. 
The commission has not yet set a date 
for a hearing on the petition. 

Many Hurt in Crossing Accident.— 
Thirty persons were injured, many of 
them seriously, on Feb. 11, when a 
car of the Louisville (Ky.) Railway was 
struck by an engine of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad at a grade cross- 
ing in the city of Louisville. This is 
the second accident at the same cross- 
ing within sixty days. 

“Double-Berth” Stops for Kansas 
City—The Kansas City (Mo.) Rail- 
ways on Feb. 22, placed in effect regu- 
lations for the movement of cars on 
Tenth Street recommended by John A. 
Beeler, traffic expert. The loading and 


unloading stops have been rearranged. 


“Double-berthing” of cars is provided 


- for under the new arrangement. 


Ask Higher Rates in Savannah.—Re- 
ceivers for the Savannah (Ga.) Electric 
Company have applied to the State 
Railroad Commission for an increase 
in the fare charged by the company. 
An increase in lighting rates is also 
asked. The petition names no definite 
increase, leaving the fixing of a rate 
to the discretion of the commission. 

Ten Cents on “Narrow Gauge” Line. 
—The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities has approved the new 
rate proposed for the Boston, Revere 


Beach & Lynn Railroad, Winthrop, 
known as the “Narrow Gauge’ line, 
under which the company will charge 
10-cent cash fares. The present fare 
is 8 cents. The company will sell ten 
tickets for 85 cents. 

Jitneys Barred in Muskogee.—Acting 
under authority of an ordinance re- 
cently passed by the City Council of 
Muskogee, Okla., the municipal author- 
ities have barred jitneys from using 
the city streets. Following the arrest 
of several jitney drivers the operators 
sent their cars back to their garages. 
The jitney men plan to contest the 
validity of the ordinance. 


Favors One-Man Cars for Oswego. 
Mayor John Fitzgibbons of Oswego, N. 
Y., has-vetoed a resolution of the Os- 
wego Common Council calling for the 
operation of two-man cars on the city 
lines of the Empire State Railroad. The 
Mayor is behind the fight of the com- 
pany, to use one-man cars on its Os- 
wego lines. Prior to the passage of 
the proposed ordinance the municipality 
had conceded that the decision as to 
the type of car to be used rested with 
the State Public Service Commission. 


Railway Committee for Kansas City. 
—At the request of Mayor Cowgill of 
Kansas City, Mo., the two houses of the 
City Council have appointed a joint 
transportation committee to consider 
questions and proposed ordinances re- 
garding electric railway service. Ques- 
tions relating to car routing, street 
stops, turnbacks and increased service 
will be considered. The Mayor has 
suggested that the committee confer 
with traffic experts employed by the 
Kansas City Railways or by the city. 

Drops Court Action Against Buses. 
—Supreme Court Justice Cropsey on 
Feb. 25 formally marked off the cal- 
endar the matter of the application of 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) City Railroad for 
an injunction to restrain the city of - 
New York from operating bus lines in 
Brooklyn in competition with the com- 
pany’s cars. There was no formal mo- 
tion, Jackson A. Dykman, counsel for 
the railroad, simply appearing before 
the Judge and stating: “My client has 
requested me to have the case marked 
off the calendar.” 


Cease Operation in Fall River.—The 
Union Street Railway, New Bedford, 
Mass., on Feb. 10 discontinued the oper- 
ation of its cars within the city limits 
of Fall River, Mass. The cars now 
run only as far as the Fall River city 
line, where passengers change to the 
lines of the Eastern . Massachusetts 
Street Railway. The company took 
this action because of the refusal of 
the Eastern Massachusetts manage- 
ment to permit. it to operate its cars 
over the latter’s tracks unless 10-cent 
fares were collected, as the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway’s share, 
from all persons riding in Fall River. 


Seven Cents in Penns Grove. — The 
New Jersey Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has issued an order allowing the 
Salem & Penns Grove Traction Com- 
pany, Penns Grove, to increase its fare 
in each of the fare zones from 5 to 
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7 cents, the new rate to become effec- 
tive three days after the company has 
posted notices of the order. During the 
war the company depended for its 
patronage largely upon employees of 
the three powder plants, of the Du 
Pont De Nemours Company, a total of 
18,000 men. The working force has 
been cut down to 6,000 men. The com- 
pany has also suffered as the result of 
unrestricted jitney competition. 

402 Buses in Newark. 
1919, there were 402 buses in operation 
in Newark, N. J. > For the year just 


- ended the buses carried 36,895,010 pas- 


sengers. Their gross revenues were 
$1,844,750. In 1918 the buses carried 
17,120,652 passengers. Their gross 
receipts then were $856,032. In 1917 
the buses carried 8,195,591 passengers. 
Their gross receipts then were $409,774. 
In the very severe weather of January 
this year the buses carried 3,263,484 
passengers and their gross earnings 
were $163,174. The city of Newark has 


received from the buses the following 


amounts in taxes: Seven months of 


1916, $5,555; twelve months of 1917, 


$17,333; twelve months of 1918, $36,- 
151 and twelve months of 1919, $74,636. 

Snow Costs High in Jersey. — The 
blizzard which swept over the North 
Atlantic States on Feb. 4 and 5 cost 
the Public Service Railway of New 
Jersey close to $300,000 in addition to 
normal operating expenses. Thomas N. 
McCarter, president of the company, 
recently announced that the storm was 
the most costly in the road’s history. 
The expenses of clearing snow from 
the tracks and streets was at least 
$200,000, while the cost of repairs to 
equipment will be between $75,000 and 
$100,000. On Thursday, Feb. 5, while 
the storm was still raging, the company 
carried 810,000 passengers. On the 
following day, in spite of the blocking 
of the tracks by snow and ice, 897,000 
persons were transported, and on Feb. 
7 the number of riders was in the 
neighborhood of 1,200,000. 


May Build Bridge Across Hudson.-- 
As a part of the extensive program 
for the improvement of terminal facili- 
ties at New York City, steps are being 
taken to raise more than $100,000,000 
to build a bridge across the Hudson 
River connecting Manhattan Island 
with New Jersey. Gustav Lindenthal, 
who designed the New York Connect- 
ing Railway and the Queensboro 
bridges, is working out plans for the 
project which contemplate a _ bridge 
from Fifty-ninth Street to Union Hill, 
N. J. The bridge would be a double- 


deck affair, the upper level being used 


for vehicular traffic, the lower for rail- 
road freight. Under Mr. Lindenthal’s 
plan the surface tracks on Eleventh 
Avenue would be eliminated, an ele- 


_ vated freight line from the Battery to 


Dykman Street taking their place. 
Lynn Revokes All Jitney Permits.— 
The City Council of Lynn, Mass., voted 
on Feb. 19 to revoke all jitney licenses 
to take effect on April 26, 1920. As 
the result of this action, the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway has an- 
nounced a new schedule of fares which 


will provide sixteen tickets for $1. 
Furthermore it is promised by the trus- 
tees of the road that if the reduced fare 
succeeds in maintaining sound economic 
operation of the lines, a further reduc- 
tion, probably a 5-cent fare inside the 
city limits, may be expected. The City 
Council adopted the “home rule plan” 
and voted to establish a committee to 
be appointed by the Maygr, to co-oper- 
ate with the trustees of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway in con-, 
nection with the working out of num- 
erous problems affecting community 
service. 


Interurban Would Raise Express 
Rates.—Petitions were filed with the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana 
on February 11 by the Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany, Union Traction Company of Indi- 
ana and Indianapolis & Cincinnati 
Traction Company, asking that the 
express freight rates established by an 
order of the commission in May, 1919, 
be increased on certain classes of 
freight, and that the minimum charge 
of 25 cents be increased to 40 cents 
on local shipments and to 50 cents on 
inter-line shipments. Present uniform 
express tariffs are based on 150 per 
eent of the first class rate for local 
traffic with an increase of 25 per cent 
on traffic covering two or more lines. 
The companies desire to apply the 150 
per cent standard to first and lower 
classes of freight as at present, but 
desire to apply the express charge to 
shipments bearing rates listed higher 
than first class. Bulky articles, such 
as furniture and other household goods, 
are listed higher than first class and 
would be affected by the increase in 
express rates. 


Smoking Orders in Conflict—Several 


conductors of the United Railways, St. 
Louis, Mo., have been suspended re- 
cently because of the controversy be- 
tween the Public Service Commission 
of Missouri and the Board of Aldermen 


~ of St. Louis in regard to the anti-smok- 


ing decision of the Service Commission. 
The company has decided to abide by 
the decision of the commission, which 
prohibits smoking on the cars at all 
times, and has instructed its conduct- 
ors to enforce the rule. The conductor 
will be expected to ask the passenger to 
stop smoking or leave the car and to 
call a policeman as a last resort. The 
Board of Aldermen has passed a bill 
permitting smoking in the cars on the 
three rear seats when the weather per- 
mits the windows to be open, as has 
been the rule in past years. H. M. Nel- 
son, president of the local division of 
the Amalgamated Association, said that 
conductors had been instructed by the 
union to request passengers to stop 
smoking, but to go no further. He said 
the conductors were embarrassed by the 
fact that the Board of Aldermen per- 
mits smoking while the rules of the 
company and the decision of the Public 
Service Commission prohibit it. The 
union will take up the suspensions with 
Rolla Wells, the receiver of the United 
Railways, in. the hope of solving the 
difficulty 


New 


Publications 


The Engineering Foundation 


A progress report of the United Engi- 
neering Societies. Engineering Societies 
yullding, 29 West poets -ninth Street, New 

ork 


This publication gives the story of 
the Engineering Foundation and its 
founder, Ambrose Swasey. A section 
describing the work accomplished in co- 
operation with the National Research 
Council is of particular interest. 


Hendricks’ Commercial Publisher 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register of the 
United States for Buyers and _ Sellers 
Twenty-eighth Annual Edition 1919-1920. 
1,813 pages, S. EH. Hendricks Company, Inc., 
New York, 


The edition of “Hendricks’ Register” 
for 1920 has just been published, after 
being delayed for two months by the 
strike of the printers in New York. 
The new edition contains several im- 
provements, the most noticeable being 
a new method of exterior indexing by 
coloring the front edge red, white and 
blue to indicate the different main sec- 
tions of the book. Over 18,000 different 
products are listed and there are more 
than 1,200 new headings. 


Inductive Interference Between Electric 
Power and Communication Circuits 


1,160 pages, including numerous charts 
and other diagrams, etc. A limited num- 
ber of copies have been printed for sale 
at cost by the Railroad Commission of the 
State of California. 


The Railroad Commission of the 
State of California has put into con- 
venient reference form in this volume 
the results of extensive field and labor- 
atory tests and investigations carried 
on for more than five years by a staff 
of electrical engineers from all parts 
of the United States. The costs of the 
test are stated to have been more than 
$100,000. Analyses were made of 
causes of. inductive interference, its 
magnitude and quantitative and quali- 
tative effects under varying conditions, 
methods of prevention and mitigation 
of interference and special character- 
istics of the phenomena. The volume 
includes thirty of the most important 
technical reports of the joint committee 
on inductive interference, selected from 
the seventy-one which were issued from 
time to time during the investigation. 
It also includes the preliminary and 
final reports of the committee to the 
commission, and General Order No. 52 
of the commission prescribing rules and 
principles governing the construction 
and operation of power and communica- 
tion lines for preventing and mitigating 
inductive interference. The thanks of 
the engineering fraternity are due to 
the commission for putting the results 
of the famous series of investigations 
into this comprehensive form. The 
compilation is of the highest scientific 
and practical reference value. 
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New Post for Mr. Knox 


Becomes President of Columbia Rail- 
way, Gas & Electric Company— 
An Executive of Wide Experience 


In choosing F. H. Knox of Spartan- 
burg to direct the public utilities of 
Columbia, S. C., the boards of direc- 
tors of the Columbia Railway, Gas & 
Electric Company and the Parr Shoals 
Power Company have selected one of 
the most experienced and best-known 
electric railway operators of the 
Southern States. Mr. Knox has been 
elected president of the two companies 
to succeed E. W. Robertson, who has 
resigned to devote his attention to the 
development of plans for the better- 
ment of the working conditions of the 
companies’ employees. His election 
and Mr. Robertson’s retirement were 
briefly noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Feb. 14. 

For the past eleven years Mr. Knox 
has had charge of the electric railway, 
gas and power properties at Spartan- 
burg, serving until his resignation to 
become connected with the Columbia 
companies, as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the South Carolina 
Light, Power & Railways Company. In 
this capacity he has demonstrated his 
ability to meet the problems of a pub- 
lie utility in a highly efficient manner. 
Such differences as he has had with his 
employees have never involved issues 
between Mr. Knox and his men. 


ACTIVE IN COMMUNITY LIFE 


He has entered actively into the life 
of the community, and, both as a util- 
ity manager and as a citizen has made 
for himself an enviable reputation. Mr. 
Knox’s departure from Spartanburg 
was the occasion of editorials in sev- 
eral of the Spartanburg newspapers, 
which spoke in high terms of his serv- 
ice to the community. The Spartan- 
burg Herald declared that “no head of 
public utilities in the whole country has 
established himself more in the confi- 
dence of the people his company serves 
than has Mr. Knox.” 

Mr. Knox was graduated from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1888. 
After spending a year in the shops and 
laboratory of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, he 
served for a time as constructing engi- 
neer on electric railways in Pennsyl- 
vania. Joining J. G. White & Com- 
pany, Inc., in 1892, he had charge of 
the construction of lines in New York 
and Baltimore until 1894, when he was 
appointed to an engineering position in 
connection ‘with the building of. the 
Croton dam on the Croton River for the 
New York City water-supply system. 

Going South in 1897, he had charge 
of the electrification of the Charleston 
(S. C.) street railway system. From 


1899 to 1903 he served as chief engi- 
neer in the construction of the electric 
railway lines’ and the gas and electric 
plants at Spartanburg, acting also as 
general manager of the company. In 
1903 he returned to Pittsburgh, where 
for two years he acted in a consulting 
capacity in connection with hydro- 
electric power developments. He later 
went to Idaho to take charge of the 
building of the Swan Falls power plant 
on the Snake River and of the Boise 
Valley Traction Company. He returned 
to Spartanburg in 1909 to take charge 
of the South Carolina Light, Power & 
Railways Company. 2 


'  . G. Connette Honored 


Edward G. Connette, who resigned 
recently as president of the Interna- 
tional Railway, Buffalo, N. Y.; has been 
presented with a testimonial book by 
his former associates and assistants. 
The volume is hand-illumined, beauti- 
fully tooled and bound in limp leather. 
One hundred and sixty of Mr. Con- 
nette’s former. associates attached their 
signatures to the following resolution, 
hand-tooled on the first page by Roy- 
croft artists: 


Mr. Edward G..Connette, who has for 
more than six years been the president 
of the International Railway, has now 
severed his relations with that company. 

These have been years of great stress 
in street railway undertakings, and_ the 
difficulties and problems which he has 
been called upon to meet and solve have 
benn unusually severe. 

It was the real good, fortune of the 
company during the period to have had 
in Mr. Connette an executive of marked 
ability in every department of street rail- 
way endeavor and effect, of great force and 
pertinacity, of “untiring energy, and of 
strong integrity of. purpose. 

In recognition of his worth, we, his 
associates and assistants, express in this 
formal manner our appreciation of his high 
qualities as an executive, of his uniform 
courtesy, his unfailing consideration for 
others, and the human side of his character, 
which have made service with him a 
pleasure, and which have endeared him to 
us all, With our best wishes for his con- 
tinued usefulness, and for his future pros- 
perity and happiness, we have subscribed 
a testimonial, this 14th day of January, 


Williston Fish Returns to Chicago 


Williston Fish, vice-president of the 
West Penn Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was appointed general manager of the 
Chicago Surface Lines at the meeting 
of the Board of Operation on Feb. 24. 
Mr. Fish was general manager of the 
Chicago Railways until the time of 
operating consolidation with the City 
Railway in 1914, when he became con- 
nected with the West Penn system. 
Mr. Fish thus returns to Chicago 
thoroughly familiar with the greater 
part of the Chicago surface lines. 

More extended reference will be 
made next week to the appointment of 
Mr. Fish and to other changes in the 
operating organization of the company 
at Chicago. 
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Walter N. Walmsley, general man- 
ager of the Alabama Power Company, 
Anniston, Ala., has been elected a vice- 
president of the company. 

F. W. Brownell has been appointed 
general accountant of the Puget Sound | 
Traction, Light & Power Company, | 
Seattle, Wash. 

F. P. Dexter, general accountant of 
the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company, Seattle, Wash. has | 
been transferred to the Boston office of 
Stone & Webster, operators of the 


‘property. 


Thomas W. Martin, vice-president of | 
the Alabama Power Company, Annis- | | 
ton, Ala., has been elected president of || 
the company. Mr. Martin succeeds | 
James Mitchell, who has resigned to |) 
become chairman of the board of di- | 
rectors. : 


N. W. Berkeley, superintendent of — 
the Danville Traction & Power Com- © 
pany, Danville, Va., has resigned. Mr. 
Berkeley has been connected with the 
company for more than thirty years. 
He has been succeeded. by Frank G. 
Higgins. 

H. L. H. Smith, an electrical engineer 
connected with the New England | 
Power Company, Mass., and formerly 
on the staff of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Rapid Transit Company, is making a 
survey of one of the electric lighting | 
systems in the West Indies. 


Frank G. Higgins, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Danville Traction. 
& Power Company, Danville, Va., has 
been promoted to the position of su- 
perintendent of the company. Mr. Hig- 
gins succeeds N. W. Berkeley, resigned. 
He joined the company a number of 
years ago as a clerk, later being av- 
pointed cashier. He subsequently be- 
came assistant secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Higgins is twenty-nine years old. 

Walter R. Moynihan, now in the em- 
ploy of the Boston & Albany Railroad 
at Boston, Mass., will succeed James W. 
Samuel as assistant treasurer of the 
United Railways, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. © 
Moynihan was formerly a_ lieutenant 
in the corps of engineers and served 
under Colonel A. T. ‘Perkins, general 
manager of the United Railways, when 
the latter was in command of the Diy- 
ision of Combat Railways of the A.E.F. 
Mr. Moynihan is twenty-nine years old. 
He has been in charge of land and tax 
matters in the legal department of 
the Boston & Albany Railroad. 


James Mitchell, president of the Ala- 
bama Power Company, Anniston, Ala., 
has resigned. Mr. Mitchell has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the company, which operates 
electric railway lines in Anniston and 
Huntsville, Ala. He has been presi- 
dent of the company, with the exception 
of a few months, since its organization 
in 1912. On account of ill health at the 
present time he requested that he be 
permitted to resign. He hopes to be 
able to resume his duties within the 
near future. Mr. Mitchell is also presi- 
dent of the Alabama Traction, Light & 
Power Company, Ltd., which controls 
the Alabama Power Company. 
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T. J. Minary Retires 


| After Forty-Eight Years of Active Service with Louisville Railway 


He Becomes Chairman of the Board 


Thomas J. Minary, sixty-nine years 


of age, “The Grand Old Man of the 


Louisville Railway,” retired on Feb. 


19 as president of the company, 
accepting the position of chairman of 
the board of directors, following forty- 


‘eight years of active service with the 
company. 


‘Mr. Mrnary’s Mopest STATEMENT 


The correspondent of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL being unable to catch 
Mr. Minary at his office on Feb. 20, took 
the liberty of calling on him at his home 


‘that night, requesting the loan of a 


photograph, and asking for an inter- 
view on the next morning. Mr. Min- 
ary in his usual courteous way made 
an appointment for 10 o’clock on Sat- 
urday morning, and after some per- 
suasion agreed to furnish the photo- 
graph. 

On Saturday morning he produced 
the accompanying portrait, made some 
years ago, and a short written state- 
ment of his connection with the com- 
pany. This statement follows: 

Entered the service, 1872 (nearly forty- 
eight years ago) as secretary and treasurer 
of the Central Passenger Railroad, one of 


the two competing companies in Louisville 
at that time. Became general manager of 


: the Central Passenger Railroad in 1876. 


The Louisville Railway was incorporated, 
consolidating the City Railway and _ the 
Central Passenger Railroad and I was made 
gZeneral manager in 1890. This consoli- 
dation included all the lines in the city. 

In 1898 elected president and have filled 


the position of president and general man- 


ager since that time (twenty-two years). 
New sixty-nine years of age and have de- 
cided to lay aside some of the duties and 
responsibilities, so have just been elected 
chairman of the board of directors and it 
is the intention shortly to select a president 
and general’ manager. 


These are the bare facts concerning 
Mr. Minary’s activities with the com- 
pany. It is interesting to note that just 


‘prior to his going with the Central 


Passenger Railroad in 1872, he was 
employed by a hardware house on 
Main Street, and his earliest work was 
in connection with furnishing change to 
the men who handled the mule cars on 
that line. Basil Doerhoeffer, later one 
of Louisville’s wealthiest men, drove a 
car on Main Street at that time. The 
late Tom Funk, who for several years 
was superintendent of the company, 
also drove a car, and Charlie White, 
now prominent business man and Re- 
publican leader, could pick a horse fly 
from a mule’s ear nine times out of ten 
with a blacksnake whip. 


FIGHT FOR CONTROL 


When Mr. Minary went with the com- 
pany there were two competing lines, 
and a hot fight for supremacy reacted 
through many years. In this fight the 
two companies built parallel or com- 
peting lines, running east and west 
and north and south, with the result 
that there have been always too many 
competing lines. 

At the time Mr. Minary entered the 
railway business the companies had 


about 40 miles of track. Today there 
are 168 miles in the city, and 100 miles 
of interurban, making 268 miles in all. 
Connected with the company in the 
early days was H. H. Littell, in 1882- 
1883 president of the American Street 
Railway Association. Mr. Littell is still 
a stockholder in the Louisville company, 
but retired recently as a director. The 
Du Pont family was also largely inter- 
ested in the early operations. The late 
Tom Johnson was another man who 
later loomed large in railway affairs 
that got his start in Louisville. Judge 
Humphrey, who has been counsei and 
director for the company for more than 
forty years, also retired during the 
week. 


Mr. MINARY’s STEWARDSHIP 


Mr. Minary has directed and watched 
the growth of two small competitors 
into one big company. The company 
paid dividends regularly until war-time 
conditions made their suspension im- 


T. J. MINARY 


perative. In spite of the handicap im- 
posed during the past four years it is 
still in excellent shape physically and 
financially. The company is operating 
on the 5-cent fare basis, but has been 
seeking for months to secure an in- 
crease, holding that an advance of 20 
per cent in gross is essential in order 
to pay 5 per cent dividends. It wants a 
7-cent fare and 1 cent for a transfer, 
but is handicapped by franchise agree- 
ments. Mayor Smith recently said that 
he would consider the increase, if the 
company was_ re-organized along 
slightly different lines, with a trial pe- 
riod for four months to be followed by 
close investigation of earnings. 

This resulted. in several of the old 
directors resigning, some excellent new 
blood being taken in, and in the change 
whereby Mr. Minary became chairman 
of the board. A new president will be 
named as soon as a special committee, 
which is operating the road, decides 
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upon the best man available for the 
position. 

Under adverse conditions Mr. Minary 
has been doing extremely well in man- 
aging the company. He is a small 
man physically, but is a keen executive, 
and a natural-born fighter. He comes 
from the old school of Southern gentle- 
men, and the old school of transit 
operators. Although he is sixty-nine 
years of age, Mr. Minary is still a 
young man in many ways. When one 
enters his office and sees him in his 
“Prince Albert” it is almost impossible 
to keep from thinking of “Cappy 
Ricks,” the predominating character in 
the Peter B. Kyne stories in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Mr. Minary is a 
lovable character, and it is only rea- 
sonable to expect that for many years 
to come he will continue to be a factor 
in helping to direct the policy of the 
company. 

Very few of the other early heads are 
left with the company, although there 
are several men on the cars whose 
collars are covered with five-year stars 
and year bars who drove mule cars for 
one or the other of the early competing 
companies. 

Forty-eight years with one corpora- 
tion is a significant record of continu- 
ous service. No such record can be 
achieved without conspicuous merit. 
Merit in one particular only does not 
make it possible. There must be a 
combination of rare talents to achieve 
so long a service. In the case of 
Thomas A. Minary there are more than 
enough conspicuous talents to have 
made the man a success in anything he 
might have undertaken. 

A pioneer in street and electric rail- 
way work, Mr. Minary grasped the 
new and essential things in a rapidly 
changing industry and continued to be 
a force when less adaptable men suc- 
cumbed. His successors in the affairs 
of the company are fortunate in being 
able to build on the sound structure 
reared for them by the former presi- 
dent, for the Louisville Railway is one 
of the few companies whose fares have 
not been raised and weathered the 
stress of war-time conditions without 
either a receivership or very serious 
impairment of the company’s financial 
resources. 

The history of “Tom” Minary is 
largely the history of the Louisville 
Railway. The history of the Louisville 
Railway is certainly the history of 
“Tom” Minary. Frank Norris said there 
were just three cities in the United 
States that are story cities—New York, 
New Orleans and San Francisco. And 
then he promptly disproved this by 
writing “The Pit,” and Theodore Drieser 
wrote “The Titan.’”’ When the business 
epic of Louisville comes to be written 
we shall be disappointed unless we find 
there along with Marse Henry Watter- 
son and others, the counterpart of Mr. 
Minary, a Southern gentleman of rare 
attainments with a record of unusual 
achievements, the only outward and 
visible sign of which to the multitude 
has been the work done by him for 
the railway. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE MANUFACTURER, 
SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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Difficult to Gage Wire 
Prices 


Fixed Bases Have Little Meaning in 
Code Wire Quotations 


The widely varying prices of the 
different materials entering into the 
make-up of insulated copper wire are 
making it more and more difficult to 
judge the price of any size of code wire 
from a given base price for that kind of 
wire. As a matter of fact, insulated 
wire bases mean little in themselves 
today. Rubber-covered wire is now 
quoted on bases varying from 23 to 30 
cents, the average being just under 28 
cents. This means little to a wire cus- 
tomer who may be interested in sizes 
other than No. 14, as manufacturers 
say No. 14 is the size on which rubber- 
covered wire is. based. Discounts, 
changing as labor and materials costs 
change, allow for the difference in price 
of the various sizes of code wire. 

At one time the cost of code wire was 
largely dependent upon the cost of bare 
copper wire. Labor, rubber, cotton, 
compounds, ete., were changing little in 
value. Consequently a single base 
could be used advantageously. Since 
the end of 1915 rubber has been decreas- 
ing in value, cotton warp has been in- 
creasing and copper has been fluctu- 
ating, but within rather small limits. 
During 1919 up-river fine Para rubber 


Ted 


varied between the limits of 14.50 cents 
and 23.50 cents to 24 cents a pound and 
is now approximately 19 cents. Bare 
copper wire closely follows fluctuations 
in the raw copper costs. Consequently 
in the last year the cost of cotton has 
been playing a very important part, as 
well as the steadiky increasing cost of 
labor. Cotton plays a larger part in 
small sizes of code wire than in large 
sizes, while copper is of more impor- 
tance in the larger sizes. Labor plays 
a more important part in the smaller 
sizes. , 

At least two manufacturers of code 
wire are basing their quotations on net 
prices derived from the cost of each 
size of wire. This method appears to 
point out a way of arriving more close- 


ly at wire prices when the costs of 
materials other than copper are chang- 
ing so widely in an article in the various 
‘sizes of which these materials. enter 
to such disproportionate amounts. 

The attached curves have been made 
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} 
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up from curves received from the Textile 4 


World Journal and from the India Rub- 


ber World, and give the trend of prices’ i! 
_of up-river fine Para rubber and of two- |} 
ply, 20S Southern warp cotton, in con- 


nection with electrolytic copper. The 


20S size of two-ply warp is widely used, y 


along with sizes up to 30S, in rubber- 
covered wire insulations and has been 
taken because it is representative. 
The different sizes of cotton, however, 
vary in price as demand and supply 
change. ; 


Many Railways In Market For Large Cars 


Inquiries Out on More than 600 Heavy Cars to Cost $11,000,000— 
Orders Already Placed for 170 Heavy Cars This Year 


The rolling stock market is active. 
Inquiries continue to pile up both on 
safety and on the heavier cars with the 
result that car builders are preparing 
for a heavy season. Although the per- 
centage of safety cars placed to date 
this year is probably’ three to four 
times as much as for the heavier cars, 
the market for the latter has become 
extremely active and very important 
considering that the cost of a heavy car 
is two and a half to 
six times as great 


as that of a safety 
car, depending on 


the type ordered. 


\ "_ UP-RIVER 


Considerable in- 
terest is being 
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TREND OF PRICES ON UP-RIVER FINE PARA RUBBER, 
TWO-PLY, 20S, SOUTHERN WARP COTTON AND 
ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 


went from a high of 64 cents a pound 
to a low of 48 cents and is still decreas- 
ing, present quotation being 45 cents. 
In the same period two-ply, 20S South- 
ern warp cotton, starting at 66 cents, 
went to a low value of 44 cents, then 
rose to 87 cents, and is still rising. 
The present quotation is 95 to 98 cents 
a pound. Electrolytic copper in 1919 


‘ modifications, these 
cars will be similar 
to the last allot- 
ment which were 
purchased from 
the Stamdard 
Steel Car Com- 
pany. The cars complete with trucks, 
motors, control and all accessories are 
estimated to cost approximately $40,- 
000 each or a total of $1,200,000. An- 
other inquiry of importance is that sent 
out by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company for 200 subway cars. At 
present prices, it is estimated that 
these cars will cost from $22,000 to 
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$25,000 or from $2,200,000 to $2,500,009 
for 100 of these cars which the com- 
pany desires to purchase right away. 
Toronto Civic Railway is in the market 
for thirteen double-truck cars for 
which the Board of Control has appor- 
tioned $200,000. San Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal Railways are now com- 
pleting eight double-truck cars in their 
shops and will build nine new motor 
cars and five trailers as soon as shop 
space is available. They will spend 
approximately $140,000. 

Hudson & Manhattan Railroad is ex- 
pected to place its order for twenty-six 
ears shortly. Boston (Mass.) Elevated 
Railway has authorized the purchase of 
forty elevated cars and thirty standard 
center-entrance double-truck surface 
cars which will no doubt be placed in 
the near future. 

In Cleveland the purchase of fifty 
motor cars and fifty trailers has been 
recommended as part of a program of 
improvements calling for $2,500,000. 
The cars would cost approximately a 
little less than one-half of this amount. 
United Railways of St. Louis are ex- 
pected to purchase 100 Peter Witt 
cars. One car of this type has been 
built in the company’s shops and the 
results of its trial may decide whether 
or not cars of this type will be ordered. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
has been planning for some time to 
purchase fifty elevated cars and some- 
thing definite may be expected in the 
next few months. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Railways have also been mentioned as 
planning to buy cars and further an- 
nouncement in regard to this will be 
made later. : 

Although less than 200 heavy cars 
have been placed so far this year, in- 


i 


_ number of small orders, there are a 
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cluding the seventy cars for the Long 
Island Railroad electric division, 100 
trailers for the United Railways & 
Electric Company, Baltimore and a 


number of good orders about to be 
placed and more pending which will 


greatly increase aetivity in the railway 


field. 


Foreign Trade Budget Cut 
50 Per Cent 
Commercial Attaches May Be Released 
—Commerce Reports Reduced and 
Co-operative Offices Closed 

Estimates for promoting foreign 
trade were cut from $1,658,000 to 
$490,000 by a bill reported out by the 


_ appropriations committee on Feb. 21. 
The sum allowed is only one-half of 


the appropriation now used. According 
to a statement made by Secretary 
Alexander of the Department of Com- 
merce, this is the most serious blow 
ever aimed at our foreign trade. Com- 
menting on the matter, he said, “The 
bill aims to abolish the commercial 
attaches entirely. Twelve men trained 
and experienced in commercial and 
economic matters. who are at present 
attached to Embassies and Legations in 
foreign capitals will be withdrawn 
within three months time. Not all of 


_our trade commissioners in European 


countries are to be dismissed but their 
‘number is to be greatly reduced. At 
least fifteen will have.to be recalled by 
May 1. Almost all of the districts and 
co-operative offices in this country will 
have to be closed. We maintain dis- 
trict offices in New York, Boston, Chi- 
eago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San 
Francisco and Seattle. It means a 
smaller “Commerce Reports” and de- 
layed trade figures. 


Rolling Stock | 


Chickasha (Okla.) Street Railway 
Company is in the market for three 
safety cars. : 

' Rutland Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany, Rutland, Vt., is reported to have 
purchased two cars. 

Empire State Railway, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has placed an order with the 
Osgood-Bradley Car Company for six 
cars, 

Rockford & Interurban Railway, 
Rockford, Ill, has ordered twelve 
double-end safety cars from the Na- 
tional Safety Car & Equipment Com- 
pany. 

London & Port Stanley Railway, Lon- 
don (Ont.), Canada, are inquiring for 
six passenger cars and for one electric 
locomotive. 

Reading Transit & Light Company, 
Reading, Pa., has placed an order with 
the Osgood-Bradley Car Company for 
twelve cars. 

Grand Forks (N. D.) Street Railway 
has purchased six double-end - safety 
cars from the National Safety Car & 
Equipment Company. 

New Orleans Railway & Light Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La., are reported 
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to be in the market for fifty safety 
cars to cost approximately $300,000. 

Monongahela Valley Traction Com- 
pany, Fairmont, W. Va., has placed an 
order with the National Safety Car & 
Equipment Company for eight double- 
end safety cars. 

Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., has or- 
dered ten double-end safety cars from 
the National Safety Car & Equipment 
Company. 

New York Central Railroad, New 
York, N. Y., is reported in the market 
for thirty cars of the multiple-unit con- 
trol type for its electric division. With 
the exception of a few modifications, 
these»cars will be similar to the last 
allotment which were purchased from 
the Standard Steel Car Company. 
The cars complete with trucks, motors, 
control and all accessories are esti- 
mated to cost approximately $40,009 
each or a total of $1,200,000. 


San Francisco- Oakland Terminal 
Railways, Oakland, Cal., has placed an 
order with the American Car Company 
for twenty-five Birney safety cars, de- 
livery of which is expected about June 
1. The cost of the cars will be approxi- 
mately $160,000. In addition, this com- 
pany is now completing eight cars of 
the double-truck type in its own shop 
and will build fourteen new double- 
truck cars as soon as the present order 
of eight cars is completed. Nine of the 
new cars will be motor cars and five 
will be trailers. The total cost for 
rolling stock for the year will approxi- 
mate $300,000. 


Franchises , 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Los Angeles 
City Council has advertised for sale a 
franchise to build and operate a double- 
track electric line in Broadway from 
Pico Street to Tenth Street. 


| Track and Roadway 


British Columbia Electric Railway, 
Vancouver, B. C.—This company plans 
to double-track its line in Hastings 
Street East and make other improve- 
ments. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Railway.—The 
Northwestern Business Men’s & Prop- 
erty Owners’ Association of Los Ange- 
les is conducting a campaign for the ex- 
tension of the Temple Street line of the 
Los Angeles Railway to Hollywood. 

Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal.—_The State Supreme Court has 
handed down an opinion upholding the 
action of the Superior Court in refusing 
to prevent the city of Los Angeles 
from tearing up a spur track of the 
Pacific Electric Railway in Santa Mon- 
aca Avenue, used by the Simmons Brick 
Company. 

Columbus Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Columbus, Miss.—The Co- 
lumbus Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany is taking up and relaying the 
track on several of its lines. 
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Toronto (Ont.) Civic Railway.—Pub- 
lic Works Commissioner’ R. C. Harris 
of Toronto has made two suggestions to 
relieve the congestion of traffic at the 
intersection of Broadview and Danforth 
avenues, the first being the construction 
of a line on park property to the west 
of Winchester Drive, and the other the 
extension of the present line north on 
Broadview Avenue. The first project 
would cost about $23,000, and the sec- 
ond $46,000. 

St. Thomas (Ont.) Municipal Street 
Railway.—The street railway depart- 
ment of St. Thomas plans to extend the 


lines of the St. Thomas Municipal 
Street Railway. 
Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Street 


Railway.—Work has been started on 
the double-tracking of the Alki Avenue 
line of the Seattle Municipal Street 
Railway to Martin Street at a cost of 
$50,000. 
Seattle & Ranier Valley Railway, 
Seattle, Wash.—The State Public Serv- 
ice Commission has directed the Seattle 
& Rainier Valley Railway to lay new 
ties, pile bracing and other safety im- 
provements on its Seattle-Renton line. 


Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Railway. 
—The City Council of Seattle, Wash., 
at a recent meeting, authorized con- 
struction of a railway extension on 
East Marginal Way to provide im- 
proved transportation service to resi- 
dents of the South Park district, by 
the passage of an ordinance appropri- 
ating $200,000 to finance the work. 
Although the project was included in 
the 1919 construction program of the 
railway department, for which an issue 
of $790,000 in utility bonds was provided 
by the Council, commencement of the 
work has been delayed by failure of the 
utilties committee of the Council to act 
on the pending ordinance. The im- 
provement contemplates installation of 
a double track line on East Marginal 
Way. 


Power Houses, Shops 


and Buildings 


Massachusetts Northeastern Street 
Railway, Haverhill, Mass.—A car-house 
belonging to the Massachusetts North- 
eastern Street Railway in Upper 
Swampscott collapsed on Feb. 20 caus- 
ing a loss of $20,000. Five cars were 
damaged to the extent of $10,000. The 
collapse was due to the presence of four 
feet of snow and ice on the roof. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Railways — 
Wright & Wright, architects, have been 
instructed to prepare specifications and 
final working drawings for a ten-story 
interurban passenger station to be 
erected at the northeast corner of Tenth 
and McGee Streets, Kansas City. A 
conference of various interurban repre- 
sentatives and members of the board 
of control of the Kansas City Railways 
was held recently, at which various en- 
gineering details connected with the 
track layout and the method of unload- 
ing passengers at the proposed station 
were discussed. 
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Pittsburgh (Pa.) Railways. — The 
United States District Court, through 
Judge C. P. Orr, handed down an order 
on Feb. 21 authorizing the receivers 
of the Pittsburgh Railways to under- 
take improvements of the car-house 
of that company in Carrick, a suburb 
of Pittsburgh. The cost is slightly in 
excess of $6,800. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traction Com- 
pany.—Fire destroyed the carhouse of 
the Wheeling Traction Company at 
West Wheeling, causing a loss of about 
$25,000. The building had not been 
used for cars for years, but was used 
as a store house and several thousand 
dollars’ worth of lumber, tools and 
equipment went up in flames. The 
building will be rebuilt at once. 


| Trade Notes | 


The General Electric Company, Pitts- 
field, Mass., is arranging for the im- 
mediate erection of a new brick addition 
to its plant in the Morningside district. 
The structure will be about 100 ft. x 
400 ft. and will be used as an extension 
to the enameling department. 


Electrical Engineers Equipment Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has opened a dis- 
trict sales office at 2611 Union Central 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. This office 
will be in charge of R. M. Hein, who for 
a number of years has been connected 
with the Chicago office of the Electrical 
Engineers’ Equipment Company. 

Jarret P. Lake has joined the engi- 
neering staff of the Economy Electric 
Devices Company, Chicago, general 
sales agent for the Economy railway 
power saving meter. Mr. Lake’s 
former experience included service with 
the Pacific Electric Railway and in: the 
power saving department and the Bay 
State Street Railway for which he was 
superintendent of the power saving de- 
partment. In the latter connection, he 
had charge of the operation of the 1,300 
Economy meters with which that road 
is equipped. 

Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y., announces 
that at a meeting on Jan. 23 it engaged 
the services of E. Donald Tolles as ex- 
ecutive secretary. The office of the as- 
sociation hereafter will be at 52 Broad- 
way, New York City. C. W. Beaver of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is the president, and R. H. Mc- 
Credy, of the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Company, is secretary-treasurer. 
The last meeting of the association was 
held on Feb. 20, at 9 East Fortieth 
Street, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company, New 
York, N. Y., through its export division, 
the United States Rubber Export Com- 
pany Ltd., 1790 Broadway, is increasing 
its export facilities of rubber insulated 
electrical wires and cables, tapes and 
other products which are manufactured 
at its Bristol, R. I., plant. Twelve di- 
rect branches and numerous distribut- 
ors are now being operated in impor- 
tant centers of the world. The 
promotion of export wire and cable 


sales are being handled at the New 
York office, H. C. Morehouse in charge. 


Standard Steel Bearings, Inc., 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, which is 
owned and operated by the Marlin- 
Rockwell Corporation, has been organ- 
ized to consolidate the plants of the 
Marlin-Rockwell Bearing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Braeburn Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rockwell Drake 
Bearings Division, Plainville, Conn., 
Willow Street and Hawden Divisions 
New Haven, Conn., and the Norwich 
Division, Norwich, Conn. The new or- 
ganization was determined solely by 
considerations of efficiency, in view of 
the program of expansion necessitated 
by the growth of demand for the prod- 
ucts named, according to a statement 


from the company. No change is im-- 


plied either as to policy or executive 
and operating personnel. 


Electro Service Company, Marietta, 
Georgia, which some time ago acquired 
all the patent rights covering the Ben- 
nett surge arrester invented by C. E. 
Bennett, electrical) engineer, of the 
Georgia Railway & Power Company is 
now manufacturing these arresters in 
several designs in a new plant estab- 
lished at Marietta, Ga. This type of 
arrester, which relieves surges due to 
lightning, switching disturbances, arc- 
ing grounds and the like, is being made 
for voltages from 2,300 to 110,000. It 
is now understood that two other types 
will soon be ready, one for 140,000 volts 
and the other for 1,500 volts, direct cur- 
rent: railway service. G. N. Lemmon 
is general manager of the company in 
charge of production. The following 
sales representatives have been ap- 
pointed: Maxwell Engineering & Manu- 
facturing Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York City, Mill Power Supply Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., and E. A. Thornwell, 
1026 Atlanta Trust Company Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


W. McK. White has resigned from 
Holden & White, Inc., to become West- 
ern sales representative of the Colum- 
bia Machine Works & Malleable Iron 
Company. He opened an. office in Chi- 
eago, Feb. 15, and began active work 
at once in the selling of the Columbia 
Machine Works products to the electric 
railways, steam railways and industrial 
plants in the Middle West and south- 
west states. Mr. White began his busi- 
ness career in the automobile industry 
in which he spent eleven years. He 
entered the railway field in 1913 as 
sales manager of the Esterline Com- 
any at Indianapolis, and in this con- 
nection he was largely responsible for 
the widespread installation of incan- 
descent lamps for headlights on electric 
and steam railways. In February, 1916, 
with Roy Holden, he organized the now 
well-known selling organization of 
Hbdlden & White, Inc. Mr. White’s ag- 
gressive and dependable sales activities 
have brought a commendable service to 
the electric railways, earning for him 
a place of respect and esteem among 
railway men. 


War Department, Office of the Direc- 
tor of Sales, Washington, D. C., is 


offering for sale a quantity of special 
size rail and track materials, bids for 


which ‘will be received until 4:30 p.m., 
March 29, 1920, by the Chief of Engi- ~ 


neers, Room 2706, Munitions Building, 
Washington, D.C. Included in the ma- 
terials offered are: 1,333 gross tons of 
67.53-lb Russian ail in standard 
lengths; 1,091 gross tons of 35-lb. 
A. S. C. E. rail in 15-ft. lengths, and 
1,101 gross tons of 30-lb., A. S. C. E. 
rail in 26-ft. lengths. Track materials 
offered include splice bars for 80-lb., 
A. A. A. type “B” rail, splice bars for 
Russian rail; splice bars for 50-lb., A. 
S. C. E. rail; track bolts and nuts for 
use with 80-lb., A. R. A. type “B” rail; 
track spikes for 40-lb., A. S. C. E. rail; 


tie plates for 80-lb., A. R. A. type “B” | 
rail; rail\braces for 80-lb., A. R. A. 


type “B” rail; railroad crossings made 
of 80-Ib., A. R.. A. type “B” -rail; 
railroad crossings made of 67.53-Ib. 
Russian rail; and re-railers. Further 
information relative to the terms of 
sale or a more detailed description of 
the materials to be offered for sale, 
may be obtained from the Chief of 
Engineers, Room 2706, Munitions Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


New Advertising Literature 


N. B. Payne & Company, 25 Church 
Street, New York, N. Y.: A bulletin on 
electric cranes manufactured by the 
Lane Manufacturing Company, Montpe- 
lier, Vermont, containing a complete set 
of specifications. 


Brown Instrument Compan Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: A ninety-six page illus- 
trated book, catalog No. 12, describ- 
ing this company’s pyrometers, and 
other lines of electrical indicating and 
recording instruments. : 


Economy Electric Devices Company, 
Chicago, Il.: A pamphlet containing a 
price list of repair parts for the Econ- 
omy Electric Railway Meter and con- 
taining numbered illustrations of all 
parts of the standard meter. 


Manganese Track Society and Man! 
ganese Steel Founders’ Society: A re- 
vised re-issue of book No. 8 of the 
standards of these societies, making 
some changes and more closely defining 
some of the details of the design for 
rail-bound manganese steel frogs. 


The Star Brass Works, Chicago, IIl.: 
Bulletin No. 6 on its small steam and 
water jet apparatus, steam and water 
syphon and ejectors, also small steam 
jet pumps used as centrifugal pump 
primers, etc. It is fully illustrated and 
includes considerable engineering data. 
Copy sent to interested parties upon 
request. 


Franklin Railway Supply Company, 
New York, N. Y.: Bulletin giving sug- 
gested form for use by railroads in 
sending in dimensions for orders for 
driving box lubricator, fire door, auto- 
matic adjustable wedge. Contents of 
bulletin also include account by Mr. 
Godfrey of the Inspection Dept. of ex- 
periences while with the Railroad Divi- 
sion of the A. E. F. 
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Reduce Headways— 
Increase Receipts 


TRADE MARK 
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On railways where Birney Safety 
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Cars were installed in sufficient num- 


bers to provide a greater frequency of 


service, the best results have been ob- 


ee ad 


tained. 


A “one for one” installation affords 


ee 


Sa 


a reduction in power, operating and 
maintenance expenses, but a reduction 


in headway will make the service more 


attractive to the public and, conse- 


quently, will increase receipts. 


AMERICAN CAR CO., St.Louis, Mo. 
G.C.KUHLMAN CAR CO.,Cleveland Ohio. | 
WASON MANFG.CO., Springfield, Mass. | 
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The Lightweight Motor for Severe Servic i 


Rapid and economical city “just that” and has proved 
transportation demands a by years of service the right 
motor of high continuous to these claims. 
capacity—suitable for small The G-E Grade M Gear 
diag eter eee yes 2 that is being used in mesh 
weight, strong, reliable, and ith the 258 motor, like G-E 
with a. lesw,,cOSE "CP iam eines Carbon Brushes, will sell 
aie themselves to those who 


The G-E 258 motor is know them. 


General@Ele ctric 


General Office Sales Offices in ~ 
Schenectady, N.Y Co mp an y all large cities a 


